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OFF THE EDITOR’S CHEST 


HE GHOST of King Canute is hovering over this 
country again. He was the gentleman, you may 
remember, who thought he had the power to keep the 
waves from breaking on the sands at his feet, by simply 
issuing an imperial edict. The Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion, emulating the old king’s example, ordered a 
price-cutback in April designed to reduce retail beet 
prices 10 percent by fall. Every homemaker would be 
delighted to have the price of Sunday's roast reduced 
10 percent, although even at that she is likely to re- 
gard it as an expensive luxury. The prompt and im- 
mediate effect of the government's order, however, was 
to stimulate a rush of cattle to market to beat the 
price reduction deadline and a sharp decrease in the 
number of cattle bought for fattening in feed lots, an 
indication of a reduction to be expected in the amount 
of finished beef available in the future for retail markets 
The current effort at establishing retail prices on 
meat indicates that nothing was learned from the pres- 
ent Administration's unhappy experiment in the sum- 
mer of 1946 when it rammed through a reluctant 
Congress a renewal of the life of the Office of Price Ad- 
Ministration, only to discover that meat, and beef in 
particular, simply disappeared from the butcher shops 
Producers saw no point in selling cattle in the open 
Market at an unprofitable price, and held their cattle 
@n the range. Some channeled it through the black 
market. The Kansas City packing industry was virtu- 
ally at a standstill, and in Chicago some twenty-five 
thousand workers in the meat industry were laid off 
Nearly every newspaper columnist in the country de- 
voted himself at least once to a mouth-watering de- 
stription of the delights of a tender steak or roast ol 
beef and pointed out how unappetizing he found the 
meat substitutes, soybeans, scrambled eggs, and chicken 
ala king that his wife was obliged to set before him. 
Ig vain the OPA Administrator pleaded that stabiliza- 
tion of prices was more important than steak. Both 
consumers and producers disagreed, and their objec- 
tions reached such proportions that the President was 
finally forced, as a matter of practical politics, to ex- 

empt livestock and meats from price control. 
Although his action had the effect of restoring meat to 
the butchers’ display cases again, the prices were high. 
The damage to the smooth meshing of the various sec- 
tions of the long chain of exchanges and processing 
operations from the range to the kitchen could not be 
(Continued on page 21 
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The Consumers’ 
Observation Post 





DRIVING A CAR WITHOUT A SPARE TIRE in the trunk 
compartment has always been considered risky by careful 
motorists who can visualize the difficulties of being 
caught on the road, some distance from a service station, 
with a flat tire and no replacement The recent govern- 
ment ban against selling a new automobile with five tires 
had the effect of simply increasing the price of a new 
car, for unlucky purchasers bought spare tires in the 
open market. As a matter of fact, there is some basis 

for the suspicion that this is just what’ the order intended Leland E 

Spencer, head of the rubber division of the government’s Nation Production 
Authority (on leave from the Kelly-Springfield Tire Co.), admitted under ques- 
tioning by members of the Senate Small Business Sub-Committee that if the limi- 
tation order had not been issued the four big tire companies which supply near- 
ly all of the original equipment tires to the auto industry would have been un- 
able to keep up deliveries of replacement tires to their dealers Consequently 
they would have lost the replacement tire business to the other 16 tire com- 
panies. As one Senator pointed out, the net result of the order was that 
little or no rubber was saved, and the purchaser of a new car was stuck for an 
increase in the total price of his car. More recently, it has been rumored 
that the ban will be lifted shortly and that spare tires will reappear on new 
cars by the end of the year. 


* > > 


CONCENTRATED FRUIT JUICES have been examined and found wanting by the 
Michigan Bureau of Marketing. Of 11 concentrated fruit juices, eight failed 


to provide the equivalent of natural juice when diluted with the amount of 
water specified on the label, reports a trade journal The juices tested in- 
cluded orange, grape, grapefruit, and apple One grape juice examined provided 
only 30 percent of the equivalent of natural juice One Michigan official has 
suggested that regulations for control of concentrates are indicated 


> * > 


DO CONSUMERS REALLY WANT rayon fabrics that will give good performance, 
particularly with respect to colorfastness, wearing qualities, and washability 
or cleanability? If so they have an opportunity to register their preferences inj 
unmistakable fashion The published rayon standards developed by the American 
Standards Association are recommended to store owners, merchandising managers 
and buyers as a means of securing rayon garments from their suppliers that will} 
give few if any customer complaints Dr. Jules Labarthe, Jr., of Mellon Insti- 
tute, writing in a retailing journal outlines the advantages and techniques forj 
store personnel for making use of the published rayon standards and suggests 
that it is important for the personnel of retail stores to familiarize them- 
selves with the provisions of these standards All consumers who are inter- 
ested in improving the quality of the rayon garments that they buy should make 
it a point to inquire of all the stores where they customarily deal how soon 
garments will be available which carry the A.S.A. permanent sewn-in label indi- 
cating that the fabric has been made according to the American Standards What 
the customer really wants, he or she usually gets 

PENICILLIN is a potent drug that has produced almost miraculous cures 
when prescribed for certain ailments, but it is also known to have a sensitiz- 
ing effect and to produce unpleasant allergic reactions For this reason it 
should never be used routinely or casually One physician, for example, re- 
cently reported a case of. urticaria medicamentosa, a disease of the skin char- 
acterized by the development of wheals, following the use of a new tooth powder 
containing penicillin. 
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ANTHRACITE COAL has not been in great demand these past few months for the 
obvious reason that the home furnaces have not been needed during warm weather. 
In earlier years it has been the custom for the anthracite industry to an- 
nounce price reductions to encourage the thrifty home owner to stock up during 
the slack season. This year, however, according to The Biddle Survey, the re- 
juctions offered have been too slight to attract any considerable volume of 
buying, and in spite of, or perhaps due to, the fact that the miners’ pay now 
averages $15.35 a day, they were working only one or two days a week in the 
spring The dealers are unable to persuade their customers to lay in a 
winter’s supply of coal unless there is a substantial inducement to do so 
"Scare" campaigns to "buy now" have had the unintended effect of driving cus- 
tomers away from coal to other fuels 

> > > 

THE EXTENT OF TOOTH DECAY in this country is of truly alarming proportions 
to health experts Dr. T. R. VanDellen, well-known medical columnist, reports 
that 98 percent of the American people have dental caries. The best defense 
igainst the organisms that form an acid capable of penetrating the tooth enam- 
el, he points out, is brushing and rinsing the mouth after eating to wash away 
as much of the remaining food debris as possible Sugars and other carbohy- 
drates should not be eaten as snacks between meals or before going to bed He 
also reports the suggestion that chocolate milk should not be substituted for 
whole milk and that the serving of crackers or cookies be eliminated from 
school milk programs 

> > >. 

AS THE USE OF COLD-WAVE SOLUTIONS for home permanents increases, the num- 
ber of dresses that show color loss or Slor change around the neckline and 
back multiply the dry cleaner’s problem garments The National Institute of 
Cleaning and Dyeing reports the reducing and oxidizing action of both the wav- 
ing and the neutralizing solutions is rather slow, and consequently they rarely 
iffect cc rs when ‘st spilled on a garment The dry-cleaning fluids ap- 
parently do not rem these solutions, and the heat of pressing activates them 
so that they bleach out some of the color Tumbling and steam spotting pro- 
cesses used in dry cleaning also have caused some color loss in the affected 
ireas Dry leaners are advised by the Institute to wet-—clean any garment that 
is known to ha had cold-wave preparations spilled on it, and flush such 
chemicals fore the garment is tumbled or pressed 

> > > 

CORRECTION PLEASE This is the way an item in the May Observation Post 
(page 4) should have read: HOW MANY MILES PER GALLON of lubricating oil should 
the driver of a passenger car expect to get? The answer, according to Paul S 
Lane, Director of Research, Muskegon Piston Ring Co., depends on a combination 
of complex factors When an automobile is new, however, Mr. Lane holds that 
he owner 2xpect to get 600 to 1200 miles per quart for the first 10,000 to 
25,000 miles his figure may be expected to fail off, as much as 50 percent 
@t the end of the <t 15,000 mile period The item as originally 
printed referrec ] ) and 1500 miles, instead of 10,000 and 15,000 miles 

* * > 

AUTOMOBILES TODAY are just too powerful to be driven safely by the average 
Botorist, in the opinion of Marshall Teague, winner of the Daytona Beach Na- 
Sional Stock Car Championship race this past year He nted é most 
Modern cars need better brakes, stronger wheels, and greater roadability 
Steering mechanism he characterized as "too loose unother concession 
to women drivers 


> > * 

TELEVISION is one industry which, according to a leading trade journal, 
Can point with pride to the fact that in the face of an inflationary trend and 
rising prices it has offered steadily improved performance and lower prices 
The magazine pointed out that long-established items such as refrigerators and 
automobiles can make no claim of this dual service to consumers Furthermore, 
television engineers are now successfully designing sets, in spite of shortages 
of materials, to produce receivers that maintain a high standard of perform- 
ance 

* * * 
HOME CANNING of its and vegetables is done to some extent even by city 


nitnuatior j x n page 29? 
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Five 1951 Automobiles — Preliminary Report 





A 

Cadillac 62. $3404 delivered N.Y.C. Iiydramatic trans 
mission and turning signals standard equipment. Er 
gine: V-8, 3-13/16in. bore x 35¢ in. stroke; 331 cu. in. dis 
placement; rated brake hp., 160 at 3800 rpm.; taxable 
hp., 46.5; compression ratio, 7.5 to 1 (requires the ex 
clusive use of premium gas). Engine oil capacity, 5 qt 
pressure-type cooling system capacity, 18 qt.; gasoline 
tank, 20 gal. Equipped with automatic choke. Gear 
ratio, 3.36 to 1. Steering factor, 4.7 (unusually satis 
factory steering on this car because of refinements 
of details of steering mechanism Battery, 115 
amp.-hr. Wheelbase, 126 in.; over-all length, 215.5 
in.; width, 80 in.; height, 63 in. Tread width: front 
59 in.; rear, 63 in. Tire size, 8.00 x 15 (adequate 
Brake area, 224 brake factor, 47 (good 
Hand brake well protected against freezing. X-type 
frame. Minimum road clearance, 8 in. (good Us 
able seat widths: front, 58.2 in.; rear, 56 in. Head 
room: front, 37.2 in r 37.5 in 
5 in Acceleration from 20 to 50 


Z Leg room: front 
39.5 in.; rear, 37 
m.p.h. on level road, 8.0 seconds 5 ft./sec./ sec 
from 40 to 60 m.p.h., 7.2 seconds (4.1 

both very good. (Gasoline mileage under test conditions 
at 50 m.p.h., 18.2 m.p.g 


It. Sec. / S€C 


at 30 m.p.h., 21.2 m.pg 
(very good). (This car gave 21.5 m.p.g. in AAA 
Economy Run Vision over hood, fair; to rear, good 
Windshield wipers had vacuum booster (desirabk 
Fenders, bolted (desirable Accessibility of spare 
tire, good Trunk space, adequate Wheels and 
tires were accessible for servicing. Location of brake 
master cylinder makes checking and _ replenishing 
of fluid more difficult with this car than most. Fuel 
line was not well protected against damage by flying 
stones. Riding comfort, very good at all speeds 
General behavior on the road and stability on curves 
very good. Steering required less effort than many 
lighter cars and at the same time ratio seemed to be 
sufficiently “‘fast’’ in practice, from a safety stand 
point. Ratio of car weight, front to rear, 524% to 
4714%, better weight distribution from safety stand 

Total weight, 4260 Ib. Shipping 
Speedometer errors: at indicated 


point than average 
weight, 4040 Ib 
speed of 20 m.p.h., actual speed 18.3; at 35 m.p.! 
32.9; at 50 m.p.h., 47.3. Estimated depreciation, low 
\ desirable pure hase for a person who can well afford the 
price and the relatively high repair and servicing fees 


charged Cadidlac owners 


A- 
Oldsmobile Super 8&8 $2248 delivered N.Y.C Hydra 
matic, $158.50; radio, $88; heater, $68. Engine: \V-8 
valve-in-head, 344 in. bore x 3-7, 16 in. stroke; 303 cu 
in. displacement; rated brake hp., 135 at 3600 rpm 
taxable hp., 45; compression ratio, 7.5 to 1 (requires 
the exclusive use of premium gasoline). Engine oil ca 
pacity, 5 qt.; cooling water, 224% qt., with heater 
gasoline tank, 18 gal. Equipped with automatic chok« 
Gear ratio, 3.64 to 1 (3.42 to 1 with Hydramatic). Steer 
Battery, 115-amp.-h: 
Wheelbase, 120 in 
height, 64 in 


ing factor, 4.6 (satisfactory) 
Generator, 40 amp. (adequate) 
over-all length, 204 in.; width, 76 in.; 


Plymouth I 


Iread width: front, 57 in.; rear, 59 in. Tire size, 7.60 
Brake area, 191.7 sq. in.; brake fac 
Pressure required to operate brakes was 


x 15 (adequate 
tor, 44 (good 

somewhat greater than average 
Fuel line not well protected 


Hand brake was pro 
tected against freezing 
against damage by flying stones. X-type frame. Mini 
mum road clearance, 84% in. (good). Usable seat widths 
front, 57% in.; rear, 57 in. Headroom: front, 3734 in 
rear, 3544 in. Leg room: front, 40 in.; rear, 36% in. Ac 
celeration from 20 to 50 m.p.h. on level road, 10.9 sec 
from 40 to 60 m.p.h., 8.0 sec 
Gasoline mile 
age under test conditions at 30 m.p.h., 22 m.p.¢ at 
This car was not 


onds (4 ft./sec./se« 
onds (3.7 ft. /sec./se« both good 


50 m.p.! 18.8 m.p.g. (very good 
entered in A.A.A. Economy Run 


fair; to rear, fair. Vacuum booster provided for wind 


Vision over hood, 
shield wipers (desirable tear fenders welded (un 
Accessibility of spare tire, satisfactory 
Wheels and tires readily ac 
Riding comfort: front, good 


desirable 
Trunk space, adequate 
cessible for servicing 

rear, fair. (Oldsmobiles, which were formerly equipped 
with coil springs at the rear, now have conventional leaf 
springs.) Car had a tendency to slide or skid on curves 
more than most of the cars tested This, however, 
may have been due to the U.S. Royal Master premium 
tires, which have an unusually flexible tread. Ratio of 
car weight, front to rear, 54° to 46% Total weight 


3955 Ib Shipping weight, 3605 Ib Depreciation 


medium. Speedometer errors unduly large: at speed 


ometer reading of 20 m.p.h., actual speed 17.8; at 3 


m.p.h., 30; at 50 m.p.h., 43.1; at 60 m.p.h., 52.5 


A- 
"23 Cranbrook $1763 delivered N.Y .« Heat 
er, $49; radio, $72.50 and $90. Engine: 6 cylinders 
L head, 3'4 in. bore x 4% in. stroke; 217.8 cu. in. dis 
placement; rated brake hp., 97 at 3600 rpm.; taxable 
hp., 25.4; compression ratio, 7 to 1. Engine oil capacity, 
5 qt.; cooling water, 13 qt. (pressure system); gasoline 
tank, 17 gal. Equipped with automatic choke. Gear 
ratio, 3.9to 1. Steering factor, 4.1. Battery, 100-amp 
hr. Wheelbase, 118% in.; over-all length, 194 in.; 


Plymouth 
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De Soto Custom 


width, 73% in.; height, 64% in. Tread width: fro: 
557% in.; rear, 58-7/16 in. Tire size, 6.70 x 15 (ack 
quate). Brake area, 152 sq. in.; brake factor, 39. Har 
brake operates on drive shaft (undesirable) and nm 
protected against freezing-up. Box-type frame. Mi: 
mum road clearance, 7.6 in. Usable seat widths: fro 
54% in.; rear, 53 in. Headroom:! front, 354% in.; rear 
35% in. Leg room: front, 43 in.; rear, 40 in. Accelera 
tion from 20 to 50 m.p.h. on level road, 16 seconds (2.8 
ft./sec./sec.); from 40 to 60 m.p.h., 11.9 seconds (2.5 
ft./sec./sec.), about average for car of this price group 
Reported average gasoline mileage: city, 15 m.p.g 
country, 19-20 m.p.g. Vision over hood, very good; to 
rear, very good. Electric windshield wipers having | 
Fenders, bolted on (desirable). Accessibility of 
Trunk space, adequate. Wheels and 
Interior light goes 


557 


speed. 
spare tire, good. 
tires readily accessible for servicing 
on automatically only when right front door is opened 
Oil dipstick difficult 
Riding comfort 


(inconvenient on many occasions) 
to reinsert after measuring oil level 
and absorption of road roughness are very good; the 
motion when going over rough roads was much “‘softet 
than in the majority of cars tested. (However, the 
motion is such that those who are subject to car sick 
ness may find it objectionable. Susceptible persons 
should try this out on several types of roads, rough, and 
normal, before deciding on any car, as this is a difficulty 
with a number of modern cars. It is believed to be prac 

tically impossible to get ideal spring and shock absorber 
action on beth of two common types of road roughness 

General behavior on the road and stability on curves, 
very good. Ratio of car weight, front to rear, 54% to 
46% (about normal for present-day cars). Total weight 

3304 Ib. Shipping weight, 3110 Ib. Speedometer errors 
large at the higher speeds: at indicated speed of 20 
actual speed 19.2; at 40 m.p.h., at 60 


Depreciation, medium 
I 


B+ 
$2332 delivered N.Y.C. 
transmission standard equipment on Custom models 
(De Soto Deluxe, $2139.) Engine: 6 cylinders, L. head 
3-7/16 in. bore x 4 in. stroke; 250.5 cu. in. displace 
ment; rated brake hp., 116 at 3600 rpm.; taxable hp 
Engine oil capacity 


m.p-h., 37.5; 


55.5 


m.p.h., 


Semiautomatic 


28.4; compression ratio, 7.0 to 1 
pressurized, capacity, 15 qt 
tank, Had automatic 


cooling system 


heater 


5 qt 
with gasoline 17 gal 


PW it 


in 
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Hudsor 


choke. Gear ratio, 3.9 to 1 (3.73 to 1 optional). Steer 
ing factor, 4.7 (satisfactory). Battery, 120-amp.-hr. Gen 
erator capacity, 45 amp. (adequate). Wheelbase, 12514 
in.; over-all length, 208% in.; width, 75 in.; height, 

Tread width: front, 56-5/16 in.; rear, 59-9/16 
lire size, 7.60 x 15 (adequate Brake area, 201 

in.; brake factor, 45 (good). Hand brake, operated 
on drive shaft (undesirable). Box section frame. Mini 
Usable seat widths: front, 
front, 3734 in.; 
rear, 38 in 


65 in 


mum road clearance, 744 in. 
5614 in.; rear, 5444 in. Headroom 
rear, 3714 in. Leg room: front, 4134 in 
Acceleration from 20 to 50 m.p.h. on level road, 10.9 
seconds (4 ft. ‘se from 40 to 60 m.p.h., 
, Gasoline 
mileage under test conditions: at 30 m.p.h., 19.5 m.p.g.; 
at 50 m.p.h., 16.1 m.p.g. (In A.A.A. Economy Run, De 
Soto Custom with semiautomatic drive gave 19.9 m.p.g.) 
Vision over hood, good; to rear, good. Two-speed electric 
wipers. Rear and front fenders, bolted (desirable). 
\ccessibility of spare tire, satisfactory. Trunk space, ade- 
quate. Wheels and tires readily accessible for servicing. 
Riding comfort, good. General behavior on the road and 
Semiautomatic transmission 


SEC good) 


“ 
13.5 seconds (2.2 ft./sec./sec poor). 


stability on curves, gaod 
not satisfactory In third (accelerating gear), engine 
about 40°, greater than that of 
with a consequent seri 
ous falling off in torque and accelerating ability. Ratio 
of car weight, front to rear, 55°), to 45% otal weight, 
3950 Ib. Shipping weight, 3685 lb. Depreciation, high. 
speedometer reading of 20 
33.4; at 50 


speed much too high, 
Oldsmobile & with IHydramatic, 


Speedometer errors: at 
actual car speed 19.5 


46.5. 


at 35 m p-h., 


m.p.h., 

m.p.h., 
B- 

$2239 


$158 extra 


of sd Super 


6 cvlinders, 


Pacemaker delivered 


matic with overdrive, Engine 
L. head, 3-9716 in 
in. displacement; 

taxable hp., 30.4; 
to 1 optional). Engine oil capacity, 7 qt.; cooling 
water, 18'4 qt.; gasoline tank, 20 gal. Equipped 
with automatic choke. Gear ratio, 4.10 to 1 standard 
(4 with Supermati Battery, 100-amp.-hr. 
Wheelbase, 120 in.; over-all length, 201% in.; width, 
77 i height, 60% in. Tread width: front, 58% in 

lire size, 7.10 x 15 (slightly overloaded) 
; brake factor Hydraulic 


(reserve very de 


bore x 3-7/8 in. stroke; 232 cu 
rated brake hp., 112 at 4000 rpm.; 
) 


compression ratio, 6.7 to 1 (7.2 


55 to 1 


77 in.; 
rear, 551% in 
Brake area, 140 sq. in 
brakes with 
For details of chassis and bod, 
June 1951 


33 (low 
mechanical brakes 
see listing of 


Ace eler 


sirable 
Hudson Hornet in CR BuLvietin 


Hudson Pacemaker 





ation? from 20 to 50 m.p.h. on level road, 15.2 seconds 
(2.9 ft./sec. ‘sec from 40 
to 60 m.p.h., 12 seconds (2.4 ft./sec. ‘sec.), in overdrive 
19.5 seconds. About the same as Fords and Chevrolet 
Gasoline mileage? under test conditigns at 30 m.p.! 

19.7 m.p.g. (24 m.p.g. in overdrive); at 50 m.p.h., 16.3 
m.p.g. (19.7 m.p.g. in overdrive), good. Vision over 
hood, fair (difficult to judge position of right front 
fender in traffic Fenders, bolted (de 
Supermatic drive had several disadvantages 


. In overdrive, 24.1 seconds; 


to rear, poor 
sirable) 
which will be discussed in a later report on automobiles 
(car would be rated B+, without this drive). Riding 
Ratio of car weight, front to rear 
cars Potal 


comfort, excellent. 
56% to 44°), 
weight, 3820 Ib 
errors: at speedometer reading of 20 m.p.h., actual 19.5 
at 35 m.p.h., 33.5; at 50 m.p.h., 47.5. Depreciation, 
high. Note: This is the second 1951 Hudson Pac 
maker tested by CR. The results obtained for accelera 
tion and gasoline mileage were so poor on the first car 
that it was judged that carburetion and ignition wer 


normal for present-day 


Shipping weight, 3510 lb. Speedometer 


incorrectly adjusted On this account, a second car was 


obtained; acceleration figures for the second Pacemaker 
are the ones given in this listing. 
With standard 4.1 


40 to © mp.) 
at 50 mp! 


*With 4.55 to 1 rear axle ratio and Supermatic drive 
to 1 ratio: acceleration 20 to 50 m.p 18.1 seconds 
14.5 seconds; gasoline mileage at 30 m_p.t 211i mpe 
17.4 m.p.e. 


Miracle Instant Silver Plater 


ECAUSE of the interest in our report on 
Quadruple Silvaplate in our September 1950 
BULLETIN, Consumers’ Research has recently had 





an expert chemist analyze another product for 
home “plating’’ of silver, called Miracle Instant 
Silver Plater. This, like Silvaplate, is open to the ser- 
ious objection that its ingredients are poisonous and 
the product should, therefore, never be left where 
children could have access to it. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the manufacturer did not include the deadly 
cyanide, that was in Silvaplate, in his formulation 
Analysis of Miracle Instant Silver Plater revealed 
calcium carbonate (polishing grade chalk), 17.3 
grams; 28° ammonia, 8 grams; metallic silver, 0.5 
grams (silver as silver nitrate, 0.8 grams); com- 
mercial sodium thiosulfate, 10.1 grams. (All quan- 
tities are in grams per 100 milliliters.) A large 
amount of water was present to act as a vehicle or 
carrier for the dissolved substances and the cal- 
cium carbonate. Silver content was 1.22 grams 
or about 4 cents worth per 8-oz. bottle, which sells 
for $2.95. 

A silver-plating mixture similar to the original 
Stlvaplate and bearing the name Liguid Silver has 
also been advertised and analyzed recently. This 
Liquid Silver (distributed by Petajan Co., Mil 
waukee 3) is described as a ‘‘new miracle silvering 
liquid that cleans, silverplates and polishes in one 
application. 
silver, copper, brass, or bronze 
thin coating of brilliant genuine silver.” 


Instantly renews any article made of 
by plating with 
he labe | 


states, ““96°% pure silver in solution."’ Persons not 
accustomed to close reading of labels could easily 
misunderstand this reference to 96% pure silver 
\ctually the mixture contains only four tenths of 
one percent of pure silver; the product also con- 
tains 1.2 percent cyanide, which is not declared on 
the label, and there is no poison warning. There 
is, however, a caution note “For external use only 
Antidote: 1 tablespoon hydrogen peroxide in '% 
glass water 


It would be reasonable to expect that 

this caution note should have been in addition to a 
skull and crossbones and large “POISON” warn- 
ing, and that it should have been put in very promi 
nent type and position so that it would be one of 
the first things that the purchaser would see upon 
handling the bottle. Liguid Silver would have the 
same very limited usefulness as a means for plat 
ing as Silvaplate, but because of its high cyanide 
content, it is not considered suitable for any use 
whatever in the home, or in a hotel or restaurant 
(It should not be available, we believe, under postal 
regulations 

The report on Quadruple Silvaplate in CR's Sep- 
tember 1950 BuLLETIN showed that it contained 
very deadly cyanide, and it was pointed out in that 
article that no cyanide-containing product should 
ever be used or bought for storage in the home, be- 
cause of the extremely poisonous nature of the mate- 
rial. Very shortly after the appearance of our 
BULLETIN, a new analysis of Silvaplate came to our 
hands. Not only did the manufacturer formulate 
his new product without cyanide, but he followed 
in general the thiosulfate formula which was given 
in our BULLETIN as an example of how such products 
might be made The new consists ol 
silver nitrate, 1.4%); 
sulfate (“hypo”’ 2.8%; rouge, 0.3%; 
11.1%; salt, 1%: water, 81.4%; a small quantity 
each of pertume oil, and wetting agent 


product 
silver, 0.9%; sodium thio 
whiting, 


Although the new product is referred to as 
‘non-hazardous Formula D,”" it is hardly appropri 
ate to refer to a formula containing silver nitrate as 
“non-hazardous.” What the manufacturer really 
means is that his new product is not a deadly poison, 
and so is a good deal less hazardous than the one 
made with cyanide, and reported in our September 
1950 BULLETIN. _ It isin order to add, for the bene- 
fit of those who did not see the earlier article, that 
products for “‘plating’’ at home using liquids of this 
character have only a very limited usefulness, as 
the silver coating produced is of the order of some 
millionths of an inch thick, indeed only about a 
fortieth as thick as would be produced by the work 
of a silver-plating plant giving a 
plate of moderate quality The coating would, 
therefore, be useful for only very limited applica 
exper ted to serve as a 


professional 


tions where it would be 
mere appearance coating for articles that are not 
handled or used 
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Examination of the Freezers 


many parts), Handyfreese (5 part 


The freesers are, from left to right: Mi Rapid (showing it 
Wards, and Maid of Hor 


Dolly Madison, Freese-O-Tray (with « 
Mi Rapid ts being checked, at the f the pictur 


ing can, and motor wer off) 


ing the drum of the 


Ice-Cream Freezers 





ITH the advent of commercial ice cream, 

the old custom of freezing ice cream at home 
has largely disappeared. It is not at all certain 
that this is a change for the better, because com- 
mercial ice creams are almost invariably made 
with a number of ingredients that would not be 
present in the homemade product. Among such in 
gredients are certain gums and other substances 
called ‘‘stabilizers.”’ 


the commercial manufacture of ice cream to pre- 


These are universally used in 


Vent formation of large crystals when the ice cream 
hardens and is stored, and to help in making the 
ice cream look thick and creamy and to hold its 
form as it melts. The stabilizers are sold to ice- 
€ream manufacturers under trade names such as 
Dariloid, Lako-Sol, Kragel, Dri-Mix, Vestirine, and 
Many others; thus very often the ice-cream manu- 
facturer himself will not know the composition of 
the stabilizers he uses. Some of the ingredients 
of stabilizers are polyoxyethylene derivatives of 
stearic acid, sodium alginate, locust bean gum, 
gum tragacanth, gum arabic, gum karaya, agar- 
agar, Irish moss, soybean phosphatides, corn flour, 
and oat flour 
contain skim milk, dried skim milk or condensed 


Commercial ice cream may also 
milk, dried or frozen egg yolk, corn sugar or corn 
syrup solids, or an enzyme-converted corn syrup 


CR tested six different brands of ice-cream freez- 


ers which represented three different principles of 
All but two of the freezers tested were 
a tub to hold the 


operation. 
of the usual kind, consisting of 
freezing mixture of ice and salt, a freezing can with 
lid and stopper to hold the ice-cream mix, and a 
motor for turning the freezing can around the sta- 
tionary dasher or paddle. Che Vi Rapid, which 
was operated by hand, reversed the usual pro- 
cedure by having the ice and salt inside a drum 
while the ice-cream mix froze on the outside and 
was scraped off into a tray. The third kind, the 
Freeze-O-Tray, had a dasher which was moved by 
a motor back and forth in a tray about the same 
size as an ice-cube tray, and was designed to oper- 
ate in the freezing compartment of a retrigerator. 

The freezers were given a use test and the texture 
of the product noted. Electrical safety tests in- 
cluding voltage breakdown and electrical leakage 
tests were ‘made on those driven by an electric 
motor (the Mi Rapid. as noted, was turned by 
hand). All of the motor-driven freezers passed the 
electrical breakdown and leakage tests satisfac- 
torily, and the samples tested, therefore, did not 
indicate any significant degree of shock hazard 
The freezers were weighed, and the revolutions per 
minute of the motor-driven freezing cans measured. 
The motors of the electrically-operated freezers 
were for use with alternating current only, and all 
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except that of the Freeze-O-Tray required oiling 
each time before using. Instructions accompanying 
the Freeze-O-Tray said that no oiling was necessary. 

Considerable difficulty was encountered in using 
the hand-turned Mi Rapid freezer, and though it 
made satisfactory ice cream, it was not, in view of 
the small ice-cream output for the effort involved, 
considered a practical device 
was much simpler to operate, but the quality of 
the ice cream was not good, as the center portion 
of the cream was not properly m'xed by the dasher 
and ice crystals were formed in the hardening per- 
iod 

The Dolly Madison, Handyfreeze, Maid of Honor, 
und Wards kind of ice- 


cream freezer, all produced satisfactory ice cream 


representing the usual 
they were relatively easy to use compared with the 
All were simi- 
each motor turned the 


Mi Rapid, and were easier to clean. 
lar except tor their size; 
his speed is rather 


slower than the 90-100 rpm. recommended by the 


freezing can at about 40 rpm. 


Agriculture in its 
Although a slow 
turning at first is desirable to prevent churning of 
the butterfat while the temperature of the mix is 
being lowered, it does not give the substantial in 


University of Illinois College of 
Circular 518 on Frozen Deserts 


crease in volume (between 50 and 75 percent) that 
would accompany the inclusion of sufficient air in 
the ice 


cream. Rapid turning is required after 


lowering the temperature to incorporate air int 
the mix; it is this inclusion of air which makes th« 
ice cream lighter, creamier, and «smoother \ fur 
ther disadvantage of the slow turning speed con 
tinuing for the entire time is that if the ice cream is 
cooled too rapidly and the speed of turning cannot 
be inc reased, the mix may freeze hard to the sick 
of the can and stall the motor 
Failure of two of the ice-cream freezers (War 

and Hand yfreeze) 
was due not only to the slow turning speed but also 


to add sufficient air to the mix 


in part to their instructions, which suggested fill 
ing the freezing cans up to a mark which was onl 
about %4 of an inch from the top. This allowed for 
very little expansion and inclusion of air (only about 
10 percent). The instructions accompanying th 
Dolly Madison and Matd of Honor wisely stipulated 
that the freezing can should not be filled over 2/3 
full of mix, and the product was considered som« 
the freezing 
can was not full, but slightly greater expansion than 


what better when this was followed; 


was allowed by the instructions of the other free 
ers had taken place. 

rhe following suggestions may prove helpful to 
those making ice cream at home in one of the old 
style Prepare the mix and 
place in the freezing can, filling it not over 2/3 
full. Place the can in the tub, and pack with a mis 


ice-cream treezers 


ture of coarse salt (not table salt) and finely crushed 
ice, a ratio of one pound salt to every six or eight 
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The Freeze-O-Tray 


Keep the overflow hole in the tub 
open so that the brine cannot enter the freezing 


pounds ol ice 
can. If the freezer is being turned by hand, turn 
it slowly at first while the mix cools, then more 
rapidly as it begins to freeze, to incorporate air. 
Do not continue the process too long, as overireez- 
ing will force air out of the mix and the ice cream 
will cling in a solid mass to the dasher. (Under- 
freezing will result in an icy product when packed.) 
Allow sufficient time, a few hours, for hardening 
evenly before serving. If the ice cream is to be 
kept longer than this, a harmless stabilizer such as 
gelatin may be added to the mix before freezing 
1 tablespoonful, soaked in sufficient water to wet 
it thoroughly and heated to dissolve it per gallon 
ol ice cream 

The cost of the ice cream will vary greatly, de- 
pending on the ingredients used and the source of 
supply of the ingredients. The ice cream made 
for CR’'s use tests did not represent a saving over! 
the commercial product, as the cost was about 90 
cents per quart, but there was no doubt about the 


greater desirability of the kind of ingredients used. 


B. Intermediate 


Dolly Madison 
Ill.) $16.50 


that freezing can be filled only 


Vodel 420-50 (] E.. Porter Corp Ottaw a 

Weight, 11 Ib. 2-qt. size Recommende@ 

3 full of mix (desirablé 

from the standpoint of allowing inclusion of as much aif 
as possibl Had wooden tub 

Hiand vfree Chicago Electric Mfg Co cago 38) 


$16.95 Weight, 6%q Ib l-qt. size ice-cubé 


trays supplied sufficient ice for freezing plasti€ 
scams 
mnsidereq 


However, some plastics crack with use 


tub was lighter than a wood tub and had 


through which water could leak, which was a 
desirable 


Vaid of Honor 


$12.50, plus postage 


Sears-Roebuck's Cat. No. 11 05513) 

2-qt. size See comments undef 
Dolly Madison. Not listed in current catalog, which 
lists only 4-qt. si at. No. 11 05510) at $18.5q9 
plus postage 

Wards (Montgomery 
$19.95 plus postage 
Wooden tub 


Ward's Cat No. 86 1440M) 
Weight 134 Ib 4-qt 


siz@e 
3 


C. Not Recommended 


Freese-O-Tray, Model 180 (¥reeze-O-Tray Co., 304 Ware 
wick Rd., Newport News, Va $17.50. Weight, 3 lhj 
l-qt. size Essentially an ice-cube" tray with @ 

dasher back and forth 

First sample} 


motor attached to move the 
across the bottom and sides of the tray 
failed during use test (part of the driving mechanism 
held by two spot welds came loose and jammed the 
gears); second sample operated without failure but pro 
duced a poor quality of ice cream (see text 
Mi Rapid (Precision Castings Co., Inc Mi Rapid 
Freezer Division, 165 Broadway, New York 6) $15.95 
Weight, 7 lb. Tray capacity Quantity of 
ice cream made depends on how long ice-salt mixture 
About 144 cups 


about | pt 


lasts; in test, about 2 qt. were made 


ws1e9 





of mix are poured slowly over freezing drum (whic! 
used about 4 trays of ice cubes), and then frozen. After 
the ice-cream mix hardens, some is scraped off into a tray 
Some mix was wasted (about 3 cups for 2 qt.), by being 
left in the bottom of the device. Scraper did not take 
frozen cream off drum uniformly, and the housewife 
would need an assistant to hold the freezer steady whik 
turning and scraping were in progress. The handle was 
too short to be convenient; even so knuckles struck the 
table top if cranking handle was not allowed to project 
over the edge. The quality of ice cream was good, but 
those who tested the appliance felt that this was more 
than outweighed by the constant attention required 
and the inconvenience in use. 


The Quality of 
Photographic Lenses 





ANY LETTERS have been received from 

subscribers requesting evaluation of post-war 
German lenses, particularly Zeiss, in comparison 
with pre-war German lenses, and with American 
lenses. Unfortunately no such evaluation can be 
made with any great degree of reliability because 
the quality of both German and American lenses 
is most uneven; it is evident that inspection is lax 
The only exception known to CR 
Goerz American Optical Co., whose 


or very uneven 
is the C. P 
products are believed to have the same high quality 
and uniformity that characterized them before the 
War 

There is every reason to believe that the design 
@f lenses, both American and German, was improved 
during the war, and there seems no reason to sup- 
Pose that the best American designs are inferior to 
the best German. 
@ver, is useless when the lenses made in accordance 
With it are of inferior workmanship, and ‘are not 
given close and careful inspection before being sold 
Proper inspection implies a willingness to test every 
lens and to reject and discard those which do not 
turn out well on test. Conscientious makers neces 
sarily reject a considerable number of the lenses 
Which they make. 

Several examples of non-uniformity are quoted 
herewith from CR’s experience in testing lenses, and 
reports from subscribers and others. The Zeiss 
Novar lens on an Jkonta B camera tested was of 
about average (mediocre) quality for a triplet 
the Novar on an Jkonta 35 was markedly 
Cintar lenses on 


The best possible design, how- 


lens; 
superior to most triplet lenses 
various samples of the Argus C-3 camera varied 
from poor to mediocre; the same lens on an Argus 
Markfinder model was superior to those on C-3 


cameras. The Kodak 35 Rangefinder model and the 
Kodak Bantam with {:4.5 lens were both given rat- 
ings of A. Recommended on the basis of lens per- 
formance, but letters were received from subscribers 
concerning both, complaining of poor lens per- 
formance. The Kodak Ektar {:3.5 lens on a Medalist 
IT camera tested, while above the average for f:3.5 
lenses, was not equivalent in resolving power to 
the Voigtlander Heliar on a Bessa camera tested, 
nor to the best pre-war f:3.5 lenses of Tessar con- 
struction tested; nevertheless, credible reports have 
been received of superlative performance of the 
Heliar lens 

On the basis of CR’s experience in lens and camera 
testing, it ig obvious that (except for Goerz) it is 
not wise to place much dependence upon the maker's 
name as a guarantee of high quality. It is estimated 
that a consumer who purchases a lens of any one of 
the top-grade varieties has perhaps one chance in 
five of getting one that gives. the excellent per- 
formance that could reasonably be asked. 

It is significant that lens manufacturers have 
failed to set up standards of resolving power for 
lenses; they use the argument, which is a specious 
one, that the experts are not in agreement as to 
the best method of making such tests. Obviously 
that is no reason why any manufacturer cannot 
specify methods for testing his own product, stating 
conditions of test, film to be used, processing, etc., 
so that his lenses can be tested in comparison with 
each other at least, to help consumers distinguish 
poor individual specimens. As a practical matter, 
the simple tests made by photographing a test ob- 
ject containing fine detail, as described in the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards Circular C428 (60 cents, 
from the Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C.), provide information that is very useful 
in comparing lenses; the circular includes several 
test charts. Any expert photographer or advanced 
amateur will be well advised to buy any lens, new or 
used, on a basis that permits him to make such 
tests, or more rigorous ones, or have them made for 
him by a qualified physicist. 

In view of the special uncertainties in lens pro- 
duction following the war, and the fact that camera 
lenses in general reflect less dependability in terms 
of brand name than hitherto, it is the belief of at 
least one experienced buyer of photographic equip- 
ment that it might be safer to buy a used camera 
rather than a new and “up-to-date” one. It is hard 
for the average consumer to believe that a used 
article can be better than a new one normally sold 
at a very much higher price, but it is true that the 
secondhand item may not only be a better buy when 
cost is considered, but may be better of its kind, 
just as many items of antique furniture made in a 
day when labor costs were relatively lower, and 
patient and fine workmanship were more highly re- 
garded, are a great deal better in every way than 
the most modern products from Grand Rapids. 
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Men‘s Summer Suits 


of Synthetic Fibers 





HE spiraling cost of wool which has reached 
what one garment manufacturer calls 
nomical”’ levels has stimulated considerable inter- 
in synthetic with 
synthetics in the men’s wear field, particularly in 


“astro- 


est fibers and blends of wool 


the moderately-priced lines. Some stores are even 
planning to sell all-rayon suits for winter wear this 
fall, because of the high cost of wool. How long 
rayon will continue to be a low-cost fiber, however, 
remains to be seen. Other industries, such as the 
carpet manufacturers, are also turning to rayon as 
a substitute for wool. Extensive demand may tend 
to push prices of rayon upward 


Whether the 


blended fibers will have the appearance and wear 


new fabrics of all-synthetic or 
ing qualities and give as satisfactory performance 
as the customary all-wool suitings is not yet known 
In summer suits, the synthetic fibers offer certain 
advantages. They are light in weight and are con 
sidered cooler than an all-wool product, although 
there is some dispute among scientists on how to 
measure the degree of warmth or coolness afforded 
the wearer of a particular garment. On the nega- 
tive side, rayon suitings absorb moisture readil\ 
including perspiration, and do not dry quickly) 
Rayon suits also wrinkle much more easily and do 
not hold their shape so well as woolen or worsted 


suits, although processes are being developed, it is 


Table I — Evaluation of the Rayon 


Breaking 
Strength Shrinkage 
in Launder- 
ing “7° 
Warp | Filling 


Filling 
(Ib.) 
Dry | Wet 


Warp 
(Ib.) 


Dry Wet 


Atmospheric 


Fading 


ASA 
Minimum 
Requirements 50 25 
Gimbel 
Howard 
Northcool 


Sears’ 


Stein’ s 
Tropic-Ha 
Ward's 


tFor an explanation of the meaning of the numbers for colorfastness, ir 
available from the A.S.A., 70 E. 45 St.. N.Y. Generally the higher 

*Failed to meet A.S.A. Proposed American Standard’s requirement 

a The higher numbers correspond to the greater degree of recovery 

b When a fabric changes substantially in hand, color, or character, or | 
the fabric is judged unsatisfactory in respect to permanency of finish 

c Figures reported are for two washings totaling about 45 minutes wit! 
origina! Measurement 


Colorfastnesst 


Laundering 


terested persons are referred t 
the number the better the quality 


ees more than 3% 


water at a temperature 


said, for making rayon and rayon-blend fabrics 


wrinkle-resistant 


Considerable standing was given ravon and 


ravyon-blend suitings when some eight or ten were 
the National Research Council for 
use in Army summer uniforms. No information ts 
at present available as to just what these fabrics 


approved by 


are or how well they have performed under test 
conditions. It is interesting to note, however, that 
the Army in its revised regulation permits the wear- 
ing by military personnel of garments made of suc h 
fabrics “will resist excessive shrinkage in nor- 


as 
mal cleaning, retain its shape, be free olf excessive 
wrinkling and present a military appearance through- 
out normal service life."" The Army has also ad- 
vised those who purchase such uniforms to obtain 
a guarantee of satisfactory serviceability which is 
to be sewn into military garments made with syn- 
thetic fibers or printed on bills of sale 

Since the average consumer in civilian life is un- 
able to purchase on Army specifications, he is like- 
ly to be a 
mentation with the practical utilization of rayon 


“ouinea pig’ for some time while expert- 
and other fabrics made with synthetic fibers goes 
A considerable body of knowledge 
fabrics that can be 


only from observation of performance in actu 


about the 


obtained 


on 


periormance ol new 


if Use 


Discussion continued on page 14 


Fabrics of the Men’s Suits Tested 


Wrinkle 
Recovery 
Monsanto 
method )* 


Warp |Filling 


Pressing 


Dry ; Wet 


Permanency of 
Finish to Dry 


Dry Cleaning 
Cleaning» 


g 
Crocking & 
yy 
a 


Dry) Wet 


£ 
cd 


3 ; 5 4 


the A.S.A. Proposed Amer 


of ite weight a5 a result of remova 


# about 140°F. Plus sign 
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COAT FRONTS 


Interfacings 


Lapels 


Shoulders 


Collar interlinings 


Bridle-stay 


Taping 


Pockets 


INSIDE THE COAT 
Body lining 


Sleeve lining 


Letter pocket 


Side pocket 


Seams 


Hem 


"Sides of body lining 


Buttonholes 


*The details evaluated are disc 


Gimbel’s 


Medium grade 


Machine stitched 


Hair cloth 


cotton felt under 


pad 
Thin 
cotton pad; top cover 
bot- 
tom cover thin cotton 
cheesecloth. 


over 


non-woven fabric; 


Khaki cotton 


machine stitched 


not firm, 


Both edges machine 


stitched 


Hair 


stitched in seam; inner 


cloth and tape 


edge not stitched. Arm- 


holes taped 


Patches, half-lined 


tacked at corners 


Medium 
65 x 100) 


grade (about 


fair fit, poor 


press 


Blue 
ing 
stitches 


same as body lin 


coarse armhole 


Fairly 


unevenness 


well sewn, some 


No bellows 


Turned under, but 


stitches visible good 


illowance 


Finished over hem with 
fold 


Sewn to seams 


Coarse machine stitched 


ussed in some detail in Buying Men's Suits, 


TABLE II — Examination of Details 


® 


Howard 
Icy Spun 


Ranking 
Medium grade B 


Machine stitched B 


Hair cloth over pad, felt 
under 


cover cheesecloth; bot 


Cotton pad; top 


tom cover non-woven 


tched B 


fabric, st 


Khaki cotton, medium 
machine stitched B 


dense 


Both edge Ss mac hine 


stitched B 


Stitched to 


edge seam; interfacing 


(and in 


attached to inner edge 


Armholes taped B 


Medium grade, lightly 


anchored B 


Medium grade ibout 
66 x 120), good fit B 


White 


body lining 


coarser than 
well sewn B 


Well made 


No bellows 


Rayon bound; good 


allowance B 


Finished over hem with 


fold B 
Attached to side seams B 


Machine stitched Cc 


Northcool Ranking 


Medium grade 


Mach 


ne stitched 
Hair cloth over pad, felt 
under. Cotton pad; top 
cover firm cotton; bot- 
tom cover 
fabric 


non-woven 


Khak 


weave 


Both edges machine 


hed B 


1 edge seam; 


tape holding interfacing 
attached to inner edge 


Armholes taped B 


(about 


Medium 
65 x 115), good fit B 


grace 


than 


White. « 
body 


oarser 
sewn with 


B 


lining 


but 


Well mack flat 


slight gay B 
No bellows B 


Rayon bound good 


illowance B 


Finished over hem with 


fold B 


Attached to side seams B 


| Machine stitched Cc 





U.S.D.A. Misc. Pub. 688, available from Supt. of Docs 
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Sears’ Fashion 
Tailored 


Medium grade 


Lightly machine stitched 


Hair cloth over pad, cot 


ton felt under Cotton 


pad with fabric covers 


top, firm; bottom, lighter 


machine 


Khaki 
stitched 


cotton 


Both edges machine 


stitched 


Stitched in edge seam 
inner edge not stitched 
Interfacing held by sec 


ond tape stitched in 


seam Armholes taped 


Machine tacked at front 


Medium grade (about 65 
x 100), good fit 


coarser than body 


White 


lining, coarsely sewn 


Well made 


No bellows 


Rayon bound; moderate 


allowance 


Hemmed over lining 


large fold 


Sewn to side seams 


Machine stitched 


Ranking 


B 


of Construction, Men’s Rayon Suits* 


Stein’s 


Medium grade 


Loosely machine stitched 


‘ loth 
felt 


both covers 


over 


I m ruble 
cotton 


hair 
pad under 
Cotton pad 


of non-woven fabric 


machine 


Khaki 


stitched 


cotton 


Both edges machine 
stitched 
Haircloth and 


stitched in edge seam; in 


tape 


ner edge not stitched 


Armholes taped 


Medium grade, machine 


tacked 


Medium grade (about 68 
x 116), good fit 


White, coarser than body 


lining, well sewn 


Well made 


No bellows 


Rayon bound; moderate 


allowance 


Finished over hem with 


fold 


Attached to side 


scams 


Machine stitched 


Ranking 


B 


B 


B 
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Tropic-Hall 
Medium grade 


stitched 


Lightly machine 


Hair cloth over pad, cot 


ton felt under Cotton 
pad with layer of starched 
marquisette™’; both cov 


ers of non-woven fabri 


relatively 


Khaki 


heavy 
stitched 


cotton 


gr ade machine 


Both edge s machine 


stitched 


Sutched in edge seam 
interfacing attached toin 
Armholes 


ner edge 


taped 


Medium grade, machine 


tac ked 


Medium grade (about 62 


x 112), fair fit 


White, coarser than body 
lining, well sewn, medium 
stitches 

Not too precise, lips over 
lap 


No bellows 


Rayon bound; moderate 


allowance 


Hemmed over lining 


large fold 


Machine stitched 


Ranking 


B 


B 


B 


B 


B 


B 


B 


B 


B 


B 


B 


A 


B 


Ward's Cortland 
Tailored 


Medium grade 


Lightly machine stitched 


Hair cloth over pad, cot 


ton felt under Cotton 


over tirm 


pad 


top ‘ 
cheesecloth: bottom 


cover non-woven fabric 


Khak 


stitched 


Both edges machine 


stitched 


and 


Haircloth 


stitched in edge seam; in 


tape 


ner edge not stitched 


Armholes taped 


Medium grade, machine 


tacked to front 


Medium gr ide (about 60 


x 112) 


good fit 


coarser than body 


White 


lining, well stitched 


Well made 


No bellows 
Rayon bound; moderate 


allowance 


Finished over hem, with 


fold 
side seams 


Sewn to 


Machine stitched 


Ranking 


B 


B 


B 





TROUSERS Cite 


Starched material 


Waistband interlining 


Pockets 


Twice stitched, well cut 


Facing straight cut; 
zipper closing 
light reinforce 


Pieced 


Crotch 


ments; folded 


Inseams 


Buttons for suspenders 


Small allowance 


Good quality, evenly 
set 
Waist facing 


Center back 


Machine hemmed 


Facing finished over 


back seam 


Single stitched; reason- 


Back rise 


able allowance 


Medium grade 


Pocketing 


will need to be accumulated before it can be de- 
termined with certainty that they will be successful 
in particular garments. 

In its study of rayon summer suits, Consumers’ 
Research made three series of tests and examina- 
tions, the first, of the fabric, the second of the 
SBits, and the third an examination of the re- 
sults of actual day-by-day wearing of the suits. 
The tests on the fabrics were to determine their 
Siitability for use in men's suitings, following, in 
general, the requirements of the Proposed Ameri- 
can Standard for Rayon Fabrics L22.2.4, Men's 
Woven Suiting Fabrics. 
afe shown in Table I. 

The suits themselves were examined to evaluate 
25 details of construction. 
ticularly in the coat, cannot be observed by the 
consumer, for in a man’s suit, much that affects 
wearing quality, appearance, fit, and lasting quali- 
ties of the fit is hidden. The results of these ex- 
aminations are shown in Table II. None of the 
suits, it will be noted, was of high-quality con- 
struction, and it found that differences in 
quality of construction were not great. 

In the wearing test, one suit of each brand was 


rhe results of these tests 


Some of these, par- 


was 


TABLE II (Continuation 


Howard 
Icy Spun 


Northcool Ranking 


Ranking 


Harsh, starched mate Starched material 


rial Cc 


Twice stitched Twice stitched, well cut B 


Facing straight Facing bias cut; zipper 


closing closing A 


zipper 


reinforced Not pieced; pocketing 


Not pl ed; 


cotton reinforcements A 


with light 


Ample allowance Amplk illowance 


None None 


Machine hemmed Machine hemmed 
Facing finished over 


back seam A 


Seam stitched after fac 
ing; single tack held 
seam flat Cc 
Single stitched; good 


allowance B 


Closely single stitched; 


reasonable allowance B 


B Medium grade B 


Medium grade 


worn for a six-week period, and dry cleaned once a 
week. None of the suits was judged to be fully 
satisfactory in All wrinkled quick- 
ly, and they would need pressing after each wear- 
ing or two if a really good appearance was to be 


appearance. 


maintained 

One of the principal causes of dissatisfaction was 
synthetic 
his 
hairy appearance was noted on the sleeves of the 
Sears’ suit during the first week of wearing, and 
more appeared each week. The filaments became 
noticeable on the Howard Icy Spun and the North- 
cool the third week, the Cortland the fourth week, 
the Tropic-Hall and Gimbel's the fifth week. The 
Stein's suit, last to show the fault, began to show a 
few filaments during the sixth week. The ap- 
pearance of the last three suits at the end of the 
sixth week was not particularly objectionable, but 
when the filaments were present in any appreci- 
able number, they were quite noticeable. The 
wearer of the Sears’ suit, particularly, complained 
about having to explain about the fuzz to every- 
one who asked about it and tried to brush it off 
Examination dis- 


the appearance of long filaments of 


fiber on the sleeves and body of the coats. 


during the six-week wear period. 
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Ward's Cortland 
Tailored Ranking 


Sears’ Fashion 


Tailored Ranking 


Stein’s 
Ranking 


Ranking | Tropic-Hall 


Stiff starched material 


Twice stitched, medium 


grade 


Facing straight cut; zip 
per closing 


Pieced, bulky. Reinforced 
with poc keting at two 


points, other lighter 
Small allowance 


Evenly set 


Machine hemmed 
Facing finished over back 


seam 


Single stitched; some 


what small allowance 


Softer than most 


Twice stitched 


Facing straight cut; zip 


per closing 


Pieced; light and thin re 


inforcements 


Small allowance 


None 


Machine hemmed 


Seam stitched after fac 


ng; stitching holds seam 


fairly flat 


Single stitched; 


able allowance 


reason 


Starched material 
Twice stitched, average 
size 


Facing straight cut; zip 


per closing 

Pieced; light reinforce 
ments 

Very little allowance 


Good, evenly set 


Machine hemmed 


Seam stitched after fac 
ing; bar tacks hold seam 
flat 


Single stitched: reason 


able allowance 


Starched material Cc 
Twice stitched, fair cut B 
Facing straight cut; zipper 
closing B 
Pieced; thin, pinked cot 
ton reinforcements 


\mple allowance 


(.ood, evenly set 


Machine hemmed 


Facing finished over back 
seam but stitched 


gether 


Single stitched; reasor 


able allowance 


Medium grade Medium grade Medium grade Medium grade 


closed that the filaments, coming from the raw 
edges of the lining which had raveled, passed 
through the outer coat fabric. It would seem 
that if suits made of rayon fabrics are to be full 
satisfactory in appearance, the edges of the ‘ie 
ings should be finished to insure against raveling 
and the appearance of the loose filaments d@ 
scribed on the outer fabric. 


For the convenience of subscribers who do nat 
wish to study the more detailed comments regards 
ing the results of the tests of the fabrics and evalua 
tion of construction in Tables I and II, pertinent 
comments selected from these series of tests - 
given in the listings. None of the suits showed 
any appreciable change in dimensions from dry 
cleaning; nor did the trousers change appreciably 
after one wet cleaning (used by dry cleaners for 
cleansing garments in water and water-soluble de- 
tergents to remove types of soil not removable by 
regular dry-cleaning solvents). 


While all but one of these suits were rated B, 
ratings are based solely on a comparison of suits 


Part of a coat sleeve, showing - 
| in this group, all made of rayon. In appearance, 


loose Alaments 
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The inside of one of the coats, showing: 1 body lining 
2 sleeve lining, 3 letter pocket, 4 side pocket, 5 seams, 6 hem 
7 sides of body lining, 8 buttonholes 


they could not be considered the equal of tropical 
Worsted suits that were available, until recently, in 
this price class 
Suits at the same price level offered a few years 
Gack, probably most of the suits in this test would 


be rated C 


If they were to be compared with 


B. Intermediate 


Northcool, Nelson (A. Sagner'’s Son, Inc., 405 W. Red 


wood St., Baltimore 1) $29.75. 84-oz. medium blue 
Babardine. Breaking strength, good. Colorfastness to 
light, good, but to perspiration, unsatisfactory. Re 
covery from wrinkling, when new, relatively good; 
permanence of finish to dry cleaning, good. In con 
In actual 
wear, loose filaments showed on sleeve during third 
week; many. were present after sixth week. Judged, 
overall, to be of higher quality than the other suits 
tested. 3 
> > > 


Gimbel’s S. B. Brent (Sold by Gimbel Bros., 


struction one of two best of suits tested 


Market St., 


Philadelphia) $31.95 with two pairs of trousers. 81-02. 


dark blue gabardine. Breaking strength, good. Color 
fastness to light, good, but to perspiration, unsatis 
factory. Wrinkle recovery when new, relatively poor 
permanence of finish to dry cleaning, good. Construc 
tion below average of suits tested. Loose filaments 
showed on sleeve during fifth week of wearing, but the 
number present on this and the Stein's suit at end of 


sixth week were fewer than on the other suits tested. 1 


Stein's Rex (Stein's, 149 Fifth Ave., 
with two patrs of trousers 


WWW.) $24.50 
614-0z. blue and gray glen 
plaid tropical weave Color 
fastness to light and perspiration, good. Wrinkle re 
covery when new, relatively good; permanence of fin 


Breaking strength, low 


ish to dry cleaning, poor. Construction below average 


of suits tested. Loose filaments appeared during the 
sixth week of wearing, but the number present at end 
of sixth week on this and the Gimbel’s suit were fewer 


than on the other suits tested. 1 


Tropic-Hall Featherweights (Robert Hall Clothes, 1241 
Broadway, New York 1) $22.95. 8-oz. medium blue 
tropical weave. Breaking strength, satisfactory. Color 
fastness to light, only fair (faded to ag unattractive 
shade), but to perspiration, good. Wrinkle recovery 
when new, relatively good; permanence of finish to dry 
cleaning, good. 
tested 
week of wearing; many were present at end of sixth 
week. 1 


Construction below average of suits 
Loose filaments showed on sleeve during fifth 


Howard Icy Spun (Howard Clothes, 1105 Market St 


Philadelphia) $29.95. 7-oz. dark blue tropical weave 
Breaking strength, good. Colorfastness to light, good 
but to perspiration, unsatisfactory. Wrinkle recovery 
when new, relatively poor; permanence of finish to dry 
cleaning, good. Construction about average of suits 
tested. Loose filaments showed on sleeve during third 
week of wearing; many were present at end of sixth 


week. 2 


‘ard’s Cortland Tailored (Montgomery Ward's Cat. No 
MB 2549) $26.50, plus postage. 7-oz. medium blue 
tropical weave. Breaking strength, satisfactory. Col 
orfastness to light, only fair, but to perspiration, good 
Wrinkle recovery when new, fair; permanence of fin 
ish to dry cleaning, good. Construction about average 
of suits tested. Loose filaments showed on sleeve dur 
ing fourth week of wearing; many were present after 
sixth week. 2 


C. Not Recommended 


Sears’ Fashion Tailored (Sears-Roebuck's Cat. No, 055 


7320) $25.95, plus postage. 7-oz. medium blue tropi 
cal weave. Breaking strength, low. Colorfastness to 
light, only fair, but to perspiration, good. Wrinkle re 
covery when new, fair; permanence of finish to dry 
cleaning, very good. In construction, one of two best of 
suits tested. In wear test, loose filaments appeared 
during first week of wearing; many were present on 
sleeves and body of coat at end of sixth week (poorest 
suit in this respect of suits tested). 2 
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Automobile Waxes and Polishes 





free are several different kinds of products 
available which can be applied over the finish 
of an automobile to brighten and preserve it. The 
principal reasons for use of automobile waxes are 
to improve appearance by imparting a high gloss 
and to produce a thin coating or cover of material 
which will be transparent or nearly so and yet 
shield the enamel or lacquer finish of the car from 
direct contact with the atmosphere and thus help 
to reduce ‘“‘chalking’’ (oxidation) and other forms 
of deterioration 

While a well-cleaned automobile finish normally 
has a shiny appearance, the polished, smooth sur- 
face will not remain so unless some kind of protec- 
tive coating is applied. Carnauba wax is the most 
desirable basic material used in automobile waxes 
Some of the less expensive brands, of which a num- 
ber are available, use substitute waxes having, for 
the most part, less desirable characteristics. The 
common automobile waxes are available in paste or 
liquid form. CR believes that the liquid kinds, 
now very popular, will continue to be preferred by 
most automobile owners, because many of the more 
recent formulations do not require the prolonged 
rubbing or buffing which is needed for the proper 
application of a paste wax. The user of any prepa- 
ration must remember, however, the car finish mu 
be clean before the wax is applied, and this will 
normally require considerable effort and time 
whether a paste or liquid wax is to be used. 

CR’s present study, which is being confined to 
the three most popular formulations for preserving 
car finishes, has been in progress for several months 
The results, however, cannot 
f.aal, and CR intends to employ additional testing 
These 


be considered as 


tec hniques making use of radioisotopes. 
newer methods show promise of offering a means of 
testing polishes which are a large improvement overt 
the methods now available, but certain technical 
difficulties in their application prevented results 
from becoming available as quickly as had been 
hoped. 

CR feels that caution is advisable in the use of 
the silicones since the effect on car finishes of re- 
peated use of silicone polishes over an extended 
period of time has not been determined. The 
silicones are difficult to remove completely from an 
automobile finish to which they have been applied, 
and special instructions are available to assure 
complete removal of the silicone before a new 
enamel or lacquer finish is applied. Such instruc- 
tions can be obtained by writing the Dow Corning 
Corp., 5718 Empire State Bldg., New York 1, for 
their data sheet, reference number 2002, Repa t- 
ing Silicone Polished Cars 
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The information given in the listings is based 
upon results obtained from two separate series of 
tests, one conducted by ( R and one by an outside 
laboratory under CR's direction In both tests 
samples of each wax were applied to test panels 
having the enameled and lacquered finishes which 
are used on most automobiles rhe prepared 
panels were then subjected to prolonged exposure in 
the Weather-Ometer which, by the use of an arc 
light and a water spray simulates conditions ol 
alternating bright sunlight and rain. The changes 


in surface appearance were measured using a 


“‘gloss-meter’’ operating on a photoelectric prin- 


ciple. Other prepared panels were fastened to a 
station wagon operated by CR and exposed to nor- 
mal driving conditions for several months. These 
were removed several times for washing, inspection, 
and “‘gloss-meter’’ readings. Observations were also 
made on other significant factors including ease ol 


application, durability of coating, tendency to water 








Photograph showing laboratory technician measuring the 
surface gloss of one of the test panels after outdoor exposure 
by use of a Hunter Portable 60° Glossmeter 
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spot, effect of repeated washings, and quality o New York City) 79c for 16-o0z. can. Liquid, said to 
surface produced. contain silicone. Improvement in gloss, fair. Gloss re 
Ratings are cr51. tention, good. Resistance to washing, fair on enamel 
automobile finish, poor on lacquer finish. Resistance 

" P to water spotting, fair. Easy to apply. 2 

A. Recommended (Tentative) Autobrite (Boyle-Midway Inc., Cranford, N. J.) 98c 
Johnson's Auto Wax (S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Racine for 12-0z. bottle. Liquid, claimed to clean, polish and 
Wis.) 50c for 7-oz. can. Paste. Effectiveness in im protect, and to contain silicone. Effectiveness in im- 
proving gloss of clean surface, very good. Gloss re proving gloss, poor. Gloss retention, good. Resistance 
tention after prolonged exposure, good. Resistance t to washing, fair on enamel, poor on lacquer. Re- 
repeated washing, best of all waxes tested. Resistance __ sistance to water spotting, fair. Easy to apply. 3 
to water spotting, fair. Application takes hard work and Johnson's Car-Plate (S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc.) $1 for 
is time-consuming. 1 10-0z. can. Liquid. Effectiveness in improving gloss, 
good. Gloss retention, good. Resistance to washing, 
poor. Resistance to water spotting, poor. Easy to 
apply. 3 
DuPont Speedy Wax (E. 1. Du Pont de Nemours & Co Lyk-Nu Kote-O-Wax (Lyk-Nu Co., N.Y.C.) $1 for 16- 
Inc., Wilmington, Del.) 69c for 16-0z. can. Liquid oz. can. Liquid. Combination cleaner and wax. Effec- 


B. Intermediate (Tentative) 


Effectiveness in improving gloss, good. Gloss retention tiveness in improving gloss, fair. Gloss retention, fair. 
fair. Resistance to washing, poor. Resistance to water Resistance to washing, fair. Resistance to water spot 
spotting, fair. Easy to apply. 2 ting, good. Easy to apply 3 
Lincoln Cleaner-Wax-Polish (Lincoln Div., Ford Motor Silitone (Silicone Products, Inc., Los Angeles) 98c for 
Co., Detroit) 79%c for 16-0z. can. Liquid. A combina 16-0z. can. Liquid, said to contain silicone. Effective 
tion cleaner and wax. Effectiveness in improving gloss ness in improving gloss, good. Gloss retention, very 
poor. Gloss retention, poor. Resistance to washing good. Resistance to washing, fair on enamel, poor on 
very poor. Resistance to water spotting, poor. Eas\ lacquer. Resistance to water spotting, fair. Easy to 
to apply but dried very slowly 2 apply 3 
Simoniz (The Simoniz Co., 2100 Indiana Ave., Chicago Universal Car Glaze (Universal Chemical Co., Camden, 
69c for 7-oz. can. Paste. Effectiveness in improving N. J.) 98c for 16-0z. can. Liquid, said to contain sili 
gloss, very good. Gloss retention, fair. Resistance to cone. Effectiveness in improving gloss, good. Gloss re 
washing, fair. Resistance to water spotting, poor. Ap tention, good. Resistance to washing, fair on enamel, 
plication takes hard work and is time consuming. 2 poor on lacquer. Resistance to water spotting, fair. 
W ilbe rt's No-rub A utoplate (Wilbert Products Co., Inc., Easy to apply. 3 


Consumers Should Remember — 
The Government Doesn’t Really Want Prices to be Lower 





From the book The Economic Role of the State, billion dollars for the 1948-49 crop year. The 
by William A. Orton, quoted by special per- government was also heavily involved in commercial 
mission of the publisher, The University of shipbuilding, aviation, stock-piling, maintenance 
Ghicago Press, Chicago 37. of industrial plants and processes deemed essential 
to war, and the support of innumerable domestic 

While there was considerable talk, in late and foreign concerns of all sizes and varieties by 

1948, of new government controls to keep prices loan of (theoretically) public funds. It was en- 


down, a tremendous amount ot! government action gaged, on its own account, 1n a vast and unreported 
afid public money was directed to keeping them business of foreign investment and foreign trade, 
up. During 1948 the American government inter is well as in a meticulous regulation of such ac- 
véned, by way of parity loans, guaranties, sub- tivities undertaken on private account Having 
sidies, price-support purchases, and other devices, rightly or wrongly) forbidden real estate owners 
imthe markets for wheat, corn, oats, rye, rice, to- income enough for the bare upkeep of their prop- 
batco, cotton, peanuts, potatoes, dried beans and erties, the government was committed to a housing 
péas, soybean, flaxseed, sweet potatoes, pigs, veal construction program of its own, and promising to 
beef, cattle, sheep, chickens, eggs, turkeys, milk go much farther, as also in subsidizing education, 
prunes, raisins, honey, grapefruit juice, sugar, wool raising minimum wages, and vastly extending the 
and perhaps other items that the present writer benefits of social security [p. 91-92] 

probably, and the general public certainly, has ... In fact, no system of government which plays 
failed to keep track of. It is doubtful whether any favorites among the many interests seeking con- 
one has a complete list, on account of the jumbk trol of the state can possibly be an instrument of 
of laws, orders, and agencies, most of which act the common gocd; and, if or when the political 
under very loose blanket authority. Current system of demccracy leads any government, or any 
guesses at the cost of all this which again is candidate, to play favorites, then the days of that 
nobody's business in particular — run near two system are numbered... .[p. 138] 
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Corkscrews 





’ | ‘HERE is no question but that many of the de- 


vices sold as corkscrews today are strikingly 
unsuited to their job and do not provide means for 
efficient and satisfactory removal of tightly seated 
corks. 
turers have adopted screw and snap caps and other 


Because of this, many beverage manufac- 
types of closures; nevertheless, corks are still wide- 
ly used, particularly for choicer wines and liquors, 
and doubtless will continue to be so used. 

The Wine Institute, San Francisco, well aware 
of the lack of information as to what constitutes a 
good corkscrew and why some types work better 
arranged to have conducted with 
western 


than others, 


the cooperation of a competent state 
university physi« ist a series of tests on a representa- 
tive group of corkscrews covering most of the avail- 
able types. At the conclusion of these tests, the 
Institute issued an interesting report with certain 
qualified recommendations as to what constituted 
an effective tool; i.e., one that could be used with 
a moderate expenditure of effort to remove com- 
mercial corks, 1°4 to 2 inches long, from bottles, 


without breaking the cork into numerous small 


pieces or spilling ol good wine, or other bottle 
contents 

The report covered corkscrews of three common 
types, all of which depend upon penetration of the 
cork for gripping power: (a) the auger type which 
has a solid metal core (Figure 1); (b) the wire- 
helix type made by bending wire to form a helix 
with an open center of uniform diameter (Figure 2 
and (c) the web-helix type with metal cut away 
between the threads so that no continuous shaft of 
metal remains at the axis (Figure 3). There were 
ilso a few combination types 

The study 


make complete specifications for the ideal cork- 


was not comprehensive enough to 


screw possible, but did indicate certain character- 
istic which seemed to be common to those cork- 
screws which gave the best performance in the 


series of tests. 


Power No. 20 


Figure 2 


Lador-SA Lifetimer 
Figure 1 Auger type with solid 
metal core. 


Wire helix type. 


In brief, the recommendations as to desirable 
characteristics of corkscrews for home use were as 
follows: 

1. The path traveled by the point as it pene 
trates the cork and its pitch (distance between suc- 
cessive turns of the helix) must be exactly the same 
as that of the center of the section of the thread or 
worm. A screw tip that happens to lie at the center 
axis of the screw or one even slightly inside or out- 
side the path of the rest of its following thread is 
almost certain to damage and tear the cork with 
resulting loss of the corkscrew's pulling power 

2. The point should be sharp and smooth but 
need not be tapered over a greater distance than 
0.4 inch 

3. The screw should be long enough to penetrate 


This 


would mean that the screw or auger part of the de- 


the cork fully and project a little below it. 


vice would have to be 2.25 inches long to be cap- 
able of full penetration of the longest commercial 
Such a re- 
quirement we believe to be unnecessary for prac- 


wine corks, before the pull is applied 


ti al purposes, however, since the longest ommonly 
1% to 1 a4 inches. 
\ screw length of 1-5/16 inches has been used @s 
the practical minimum for the purposes of ratifig 
a somewhat 
greater length of screw, up to 134 inches, would Be 
better 

4. Edges of the thread should be rounded rathtr 
than sharp, esper ially if the pull is not to be @- 
erted in a straight line 

5. Outside diameters of the best corkscrews rain 
from 0.35 to 0.39 inch, but those of 0.39-inch di- 
ameter required careful centering to avoid spoilifig 
the cork 

6. Pitch of the screw should be between 0.35 afd 
0.40 inch i shorter pite h tends to fear the cork, 
and a longer one to reduce holding power , 

7. The wire-helix type of corkscrew mad br 


wire of 0.119 to 0.124-inch diameter and conforth- 


used corks are approximately 


the corkscrews listed in this report; 


See Paragraph 8 


Unidentified CA! Korkmaster, Jr Aorkmaster 


Figure 3 Web helix type. 
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ing to the other recommendations 
set forth was judged the most effec- 
tive design. 

8. Some corks cannot be success- 
fully withdrawn except by use of 
a force-multiplying or so-called 
“‘leverage’’ device of some sort, pre- 
ferably one which gives a straight pull, 
such as the rack-and-pinion cork- 
screw of Figure 4, which is.a kind 
that can be easily used by the in- 
experienced. 

9. Sufficient 
bending 


resist 
pinning of 
shank to the handle are necessar)y 


strength to 
and secure 
characteristics 

With this report in mind, Con- 
sumers’ Research purchased eight 
corkscrews, all the 
the several housefurnish- 


brands avail- 
able in 
ing, department 
stores visited by our shopper. These 
the three types 
mentioned in the report and ranged 
in price from 15c to $5. They 


and 


hardware, and 


included each of 


were examined critically measurements were 
made where necessarv to determine whether they 
Were designed in accordance with the recommenda- 
fions of the Wine Institute's expert. 

Length of screw, diameter, and pitch were satis- 
factory and point was properly in line with thread 
Unless otherwise noted. 


The Wine Institute found a jackknife type of 


@rkscrew, with a combination helix and auger 
strew, and with boot (straight-pull) leverage to be 
among the most satisfactory, and especially for 
réstaurant use in which convenience requires that 
c@rkscrews usually be carried in waiters’ pockets 
None of this type was available for purchase, even 
at large housewares dealers, at the time the other 
samples listed here were bought, but it is under- 
stOod that some manufacturer has marketed a 
thick-shank auger-ty pe corks¢ rew ol jac kknife de- 
sign which is thoroughly unsatisfactory, both in 
restaurant and home use. 
ja@kknife corkscrew should therefore be careful 
that the tool meets the recommendations set forth 
in the numbered paragraphs. 


The purchaser of a 


A. Recommended 


Malle 
$3.50 


CAM (French-made; distributed by Charles La 
Co., 27 E. 22, New York 10) 


(olive wood). Wire-helix type 


$3 (boxwood 
Hardwood bell, han 
Pulling effected by straight 


pull double-screw device. 2 


dies, and “‘leverage”’ screw 


1060 Broad St 
All metal, well fin 


Korkmaster (The Korkmaster Co., 


Newark, N. J.) $5. Web helix. 
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b 


Figure 4 — Types of leverage: 
a. Korkmaster: rack-and-pinion 
b. Power: bell cap (turning 

c. Unidentified: non 

d. Zig-Zag 


traignht pu 


azy tongs (straignl pu 


ished 


Leverage of straight-pull rack-and-pinion type 3 


Edges of helix satisfactorily smooth and rounded 


B. Intermediate 


Lifetimer (Gadgets of California, 424 N 
Los Angeles 36) $5 


Edinburgh Ave 
Identification on the box 
All metal 


best gripping qualities 


but not 


on the corkscrew \uger type well finished 


Helix 


Edges sharp (undesirable 


diameter too small for 
Leverage of straight-pull 


double-screw type 3 


C. Not Recommended 

purchased at a 
Wire helix 
Wire 


corkscrews 


Sample with no maker's or brand name, 


hardware store 15« I-shaped, all metal 
with point outside line of thread (undesirable) 
diameter Smallest of 


Helix too short, its diameter not 


was too small in 


tested uniform, its 

pitch too short 1 
Power ( Cat. No. 20 (Distributed by H & P 
New York 12) 35c. No identi 
this corkscrew. Wire 
helix with point lying considerably outside the outside 
thread 

than straight pull (Figure 4). 1 
Korkmaster, Jr. (The Korkmaster Co.) $2.75. No iden 

tification on this corkscrew. Web hollow 
All metal, well finished. Edges flattened and 
smooth. Pulling effected by straight-pull double screw 
Very difficult 
the corkscrew’s coming apart 


orkscreu 
House Furnishing Co., 
fication by maker or brand on 


diameter of Bell-cap principle, less desirable 


helix with 


center 
to remove cork from corkscrew without 
no provision made for 
locking handle permanently to end of screw 2 
Lador-SA (Made in Ste. Croix, Switzerland) $2.75. Auger 
type with point at center. Diameter and pitch some 


Bell cap principle 2 
\uger type with point 


what too small 
Zig-Zag (Kis Ply 
at center. 
sharp. 


Edges sharp 
$3.95 
pitch, satisfactory 


Paris) 
Diameter, small Edges 


Pulling by straight-pull lazy-tongs device. 2 
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Off the Editor's Chest 


(Continued from page 2) 





restored by the stroke of a pen or any sort of presi- 
dential proclamation. It takes time to ready beef 
for the market, and when the feed lots are empty, 
the function they perform cannot be carried out 
overnight or in a matter of a few days 
If the previous disastrous outcome of the 

tempts ol OPA to control the marketing of meat 
in this country was not sufficient warning to those 
who would direct our economic destinies from 
Washington, D. C., they might have looked beyond 
the seas to the plight of consumers in Great Britain 
Beef this past vear virtually disappeared from the 
tables of British families, chiefly due to the So 
cialist government's insistence on “‘bulk buving.”’ 
Argentina 
sritain’s meat imports, adopted in turn a bulk 


which supplies about 20 percent of 
selling plan and demanded higher over-all prices 
than the British government was willing to pay. 
he result was a stalemate, with the British con- 
sumer the unhappy victim. The British govern- 
ment subsidized the butchers, who had nothing to 
sell, to keep them from going bankrupt, and at long 
last was compelled to buy meat from Argentina 
anyway and at an average price 30 percent more 
than Britain had offered last January and 12 per- 
cent more than Argentina was asking at that time 

Lack of red meat has been held responsible for 
the lowered standard of blood for the British blood 
banks by a London Red Cross executive who recom 
mended that donors in the future be called on t 
give blood only twice a vear, because of the in 
rease in anemia. The meat shortage has also been 
considered a factor in the failure of British work 
men to keep production at the level needed to 
maintain the export production drive in high gear 
The widespread influenza epidemic in Great Britain 
this past winter was ascribed by medical men in 
part to the inadequate supply of meat. As one 
medical Englishman's 
weekly ration of meat is between one-half and one- 


journal pointed out, the 
third the amount that was doled out fo inmates of 
English workhouses before the war. 

There is little likelihood, of that the 
\merican people will tolerate such a striking degree 


course, 


of political mishandling of their favorite food, but 
April some shortage of 
In one big city, 


even at the latter part of 
beef was beginning to appear. 
for example, some grocery chains reported diffi- 
culty in obtaining beef, partly because they could 
not afford to pay the price asked for the live ani- 
mals and at the same time sell at the ceiling prices 
set by the Office of Price Stabilization. Whatever 
the outcome in the struggle of the cattlemen to sell 


in a free market for meat, damage has already been 
done to the immediate supply. Feeders, who fat- 
ten and “finish off’ cattle before they go to the 
slaughter houses, held back on their operations as 
soon as the price rollback order was announce ed 
As one operator put it, “I don’t think we will 
want to fatten them up, what with the Govern- 
ment messing around."" Apparently a new bureau- 
crat can never learn from the unhappy experiments 
of his predecessors in tinkering with the flow of 
meat to the nation’s butcher shops there are some 
phenomena, that, like the waves of the ocean, are 
not con‘rolled and cannot be controlled by 
imperial ukase or governmental orders 
Ihe more socialist control or governmental direc 

tion of industry and trade any country has, the more 
its consumers are deprived of nécessities and luxu 
res and the more people have to be displac ed irom 
the task of making goods and making them avail 
able, to the job of 
tribution, and of preventing their being sold to the 


“regulating” their prices and dis 
people, who under the terms of price and restric- 
tion orders are not to be permitted to have them 
in the quantities and qualities they are willing to 


pay tor 


America’s Best Asset is 
Free Citizens 





Robert W. Johnson, who was vice chairmanjol 
the War Production Board in World War II, algo 
chairman of the Smaller War Plants Corp. (n@w 
head of America's largest surgical supply manulfge- 
turer S. Senator aad 
Representative according to an Associated Press 
Express in late 


wrote recently toreach | 
port printed in the Easton Pa 
August 1950 

“We should take steps to limit credit and 
pressures of government itself toward incre: 
prices and price supports 

“Should our public lose confidence in the dollar, 
you may be sure that price and wage controls will 
explode. Only an honest government can give@jus 
an honest dollar 

“This war is wholly dissimilar to World Wat I 
and I] 


free citizen 


Basically our most important asset is the 
We must keep him free He is the 
one thing Russia does not have The greatest 
contribution we can make to our men fighting in 
Korea is the preservation of freedom here at home 

"We, the public, 


and hysteria over the country 
that the common sense of our great country be 


sense an atmosphere of pan 
at large and urge 


given an opportunity to express itself 
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Toilet Seats 





N furnishing a new or remodeled home, and in 

purchasing accessories for their present home, 
many persons give considerable thought to the pur- 
chase of the major items such as refrigerators, 
electric ranges, radios, television sets, and lighting 
equipment; on the other hand, they are pretty 
likely to go out and buy many other items with- 
out much thought to their quality or perform- 
ance, or to the possibility of selecting the best 
brands or makes as against ordinary or poor ones. 
An item in the latter category is a toilet seat 
Most consumers tend to look for a toilet seat that 
matches their present bathroom fixtures, and if its 
finish is smooth and glossy, they will buy it without 
much further thought. 

CR’s tests indicate that there are often many de- 
fects present in toilet seats that are not easily 
recognized until after the article has been put into 
service Moreover, our study of toilet seats has 
well exemplified the oft-repeated finding that price 
is a poor indicator of quality. The two A-Recom- 
mended seats cost $6.50 and $12.95 definitely a 
Wide margin of savings on the lower priced of two 
first-class seats; and while two seats in the $6 to 
$7 range were C. Not Recommended, a toilet seat at 
the very modest price of $3.95 warranted a B- 
Intermediate rating. 

The toilet seats were examined for quality of 
Materials, construction, hardware accessories, and 
Weight. The finish was examined for appearance, 
tésted for discoloration by moisture and a weak or- 
ganic acid, scratch and flame resistance, and re- 
sigtance to acid and alkalies such as are found in 
h@usehold cleaning materials. Additional tests de- 
tefmined rigidity, endurance in use, and sanitary 
properties. 

All seats were measured for size, tested for re- 
sistance to heat and flame, resistance to scratching 
by household cleansers, measured for fit to bowl, 
and tested for endurance, but the differences be- 
twéen individual seats in these respects were too 





Figure 1 
View of underside of Herculean seat showing strengthen 
g 


ing ribs and bumpers. Design not good from sanitary stand 
potnt 





Figure 2 
td type seat construction 
¢ Figure 1 


Center Herculean (s¢ 


Right {nother seat of hollow or 


itlantic 


small to warrant consideration in the final listings 

It should be noted that the trend in toilet seat 
materials is increasingly toward some form of plastic, 
ind that both solid plastic and plastic-coated seats 
ire widely sold. The Homart seat had a plastic 
sheet covering of plastic (pyroxylin) which has the 
advantage of a high gloss and a harder surface 
than enamel painted wood and is much less per- 
meable. To provide a basis of compar ison, one wood- 
en seat was included in this test. The plastic seats 
uppear to be somewhat overpriced, and some ol 
them certainly are not worth the difference in price 
over the conventional wooden seat. 

All the seats tested, both plastic and wood, were 
found to be flammable. There were appearances of 
misleading advertising in the case of the Olsonite 
toilet seat. The literature concerning this seat 
claimed it was “non-inflammable,”’ which was not 
borne out by CR’s tests, and also that the Olsonite 
seat was “lower priced than just ordinary wood 
rubber or plastic-coated seats.’’ The Olsontte seat, 
retailing at $12.95, was certainly much higher 
priced than the Wards (wooden) seat at about $5, 
and several dealers near CR offer wooden seats in 
the price range of $7 to $9. 

A burning cigarette placed on the seats produced 
discoloration in all cases and caused major surface 
damage to the following seats: Olsonite, Homart, 
Puritan, and Federal. 

Even with the best of engineering tests, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to predict with any degree of ac- 
curacy the life of a toilet seat, andthe need for 
judgment within a reasonable time renders im- 
practicable the completion of long-term endurance 
tests that might reveal certain weak points in re- 
spect to the seats themselves, or their hardware or 


accessories. Actual use of equipment by the con- 
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sumer, unfortunately, uncovers many defects of 
materials and designs that are seldom found with 
laboratory testing procedures, and we shall be glad 
to file any reports from our subscribers on toilet 
seats of known brands that may have failed during 
a reasonable period of use. Ratings are cr50. 


A. Recommended 
Homart (Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago) $6.50. Gray 
molded composition material covered with sheet plastic 
coating (pyroxylin). Very good hinges and hardware. 
Very heavy seat, 7 Ib. 10 oz. Very good workmanship; 
smooth finish, solid type, easy to clean. Fairly resistant 
to discoloration. Resisted acids and alkalies. The sur 
face was the hardest of the seats in the group tested, and 
the seat, like the Olsonite, was structurally very rigid, 
which is desirable (approximately 40 times more rigid 
than seats which showed most flexing under weight 
Over-all appearance, good 2 
Olsonite, No. 50 (Swedish Crucible Steel Co., Plastics 
Div., Detroit) $12.95. White solid plastic Very good 
hardware accessories. Weight, 5 Ib. 11 oz. Superior 
workmanship; very smdoth finish (mirror-like), easy to 
clean. Resisted staining, acids and alkalies. Did not 
mar readily. Structurally the most rigid of the seats 
tested. Maker's rating as “non-inflammable” not borne 
out by tests. The material was sufficiently brittle so 
that an accidental blow might chip sharp edges of the 
seat; however, it is believed that this would be an un 
likely occurrence in normal use. Over-all appearance, 
excellent 


B. Intermediate 

Duke Series 600 (Duke Mfg. Co., 217 Astor St., Newark, 
N.J.) $5.95. White plastic seat marbled with bluish 
gray. Very good hardware. Weight, 4 lb. 3 0z. Work 
manship, very good, but finish somewhat “sandy.” Sus 
ceptible to discoloration, but not easily scratched. Fin 
ish, resistant to acids and alkalies. Shell-type construc 
tion, judged difficult to clean. Rigidity, about average 
Plastic bumpers on top did not mar seat. Over-all 
appearance, very good 1 

Federal Life Time (Federal Seat Corp., 36-20 38 St., Long 
Island City, N.Y.) $3.95. Gray mottled plastic (Etho 
cel). Very good hardware. Weight, 2 Ib. 12 oz. Excel 
lent workmanship; finish, glossy and somewhat below 
average in quality, but resistant to acids and alkalis; 
somewhat susceptible to discoloration. Shell type of 
construction (see Duke Series 600), judged difficult to 
clean. Rigidity, about average. Plastic bumpers on 
top marred seat. Over-all appearance, very good I 

Puritan “‘Plastiseat’” (Century Plastic Products Co., 
8219 Almira Ave., Cleveland 2) $9.95. Mottled white 
plastic. Good hardware. Weight, 4 lb. 6 oz. Work- 
manship and finish, very good. Somewhat susceptible 
to discoloration. Finish could be scratched by the 
fingernail and was slightly marked by mild alkali, hence 
should not be cleaned with scouring powders or alkaline 
and other harsh cleansers. Seat appeared to be solid 
type, but was actually hollow. Structurally more rigid 
than average; very easy to clean. Plastic bumpers on 
top marred seat. Over-all appearance, very good 3 


C. Not Recommended 
Atlantic (Atlantic Tubing & Rubber Co., Cranstone 5, 
R.1.) $5.95. Orchid-white mottled plastic. Hardware, 


poor (out of line). Weight, 2 Ib. 14 0z. Workmanship, 
poor. Finish, below average. Susceptible to discolora 
tion. Resisted acids and alkalies. Finish easily scratched 
by fingernail. Worst seat in the group tested in respect 
to amount of deformation under load. Rubber bumpers 
on top did not mar seat. Shape considered not well 
chosen and judged likely to be uncomfortable. Over-all 
appearance, fair. 1 
‘ards (Montgomery Ward's Cat. No. 1100) $4.75, 
plus postage. Wood, white enamel finish. Hardware, 
good, Workmanship, fair. Weight, 5 lb. 1 oz. Sus 
ceptible to discoloration. Resisted acids, but not strong 
alkalies (see Puritan “ Plastiseat” Easily marked by 
the fingernail This seat, except for the type of finish 

used, would probably give good service Among the 

very best in rigidity under load 1 
Herculean (Herculean Appliance Corp., 12 W. 37 St., 

New York 18) $6.98. Green and white mottled plastic 

Good hardware. Weight, 2 Ib. 11 oz. Workmanship 

and finish, average Resisted discoloration Finish 
easily scratched by fingernail. Resisted acids and alka 
lies As with the Adantic seat, was deformed greatly 
under weight. Plastic bumpers on top niarred seat notice 
ablv. Mounting hinges had very little bearing surface and 
it was judged that they would be likely to break down 
in use Users report similar seats have tended to slide 


sidewise from top ol bow!. Over-all appearance good 2 


A ‘Contour Chair’’ 





(" are the days when Grandma's rockifig 
chair was the last word in sitting comf{ogt, 
The weary person who wishes to relax in a chair 
now has a wide variety of shapes and models from 
which to choose It is necessary, however, to coff- 
sider what the shape and contour of a chair m@y 
do to one's posture. 

Recently, there has appeared on the marketja 
much-advertised type of chair called ‘“‘contouf’ 
chairs. One that bears the name “Contour Chaif- 
Lounge” is of somewhat bizarre design that vagu@ly 
resembles a barber or a dentist chair tilted batk 
The feet of the person sit- 
ting in this chair never touch the floor, but 


into working position 


elevated at a considerably higher angle than if thay 
rested on a high footstool placed im tront ol the 
customary lounge chair Although the advertife- 
ment claimed that the chair was “anatomically 
correct” available in a “complete range of siats 
to ft you perfectly,” CR’s orthopedic consultant 
pointed out that the portion for the back was muth 
too curved and would tend to cause a slump of the 
chest, lower back, and abdomen, as when one is 
lving in a hammock. He considered the position 
of the hips and knees of a person sitting in the 
chair would not be bad, but observed that the feet 
would probably tire of dangling over the edge in a 
brief time. In short, from the standpoint of posture 
support, the consultant's comments indicated that 
the chair could not be recommended 
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Electric Fans 





HE REPORT on electric fans which appeared 

in CONSUMERS’ RESEARCH BULLETIN, Jun 
1951, included some helpful general information o1 
fans and their use, with tentative ratings on eight 
of the eleven fans that were being tested. The sec 
ond and concluding report now presented gives th 
results of the thrust measurements, and the findings 
on the three remaining fans. The thrust produced 
by each fan, which is a measure of the fan's useful 
output in producing air 
mined by setting the fan on a horizontal platform 


movement, was deter 


freely-suspended by four wires, each 19 feet long 
and, with the fan in operation, measuring the 
backward movement of the fan and platform from 
the vertical line. 

An “on-off switch is provided with each fan 
except the Polar Cub Model A-410 with which the 
line plug must be plugged into or disconnected 
from an electrical outlet each time the fan is to be 
turned on or off. All fans successfully withstood a 
900-volt proof-voltage test except the Emerson 
Junior and the Wards Model 05-K W-2544. 


A. Recommended 


Kenmore, Model 124.8041 (Sears-Roebuck'’s Cat. No. 34 
08041) $7.65, plus postage. Four-blade, 10-in., non 
oscillating Single speed Weight, 4.7 Ib 
put, 67 watts. Cord length, 55 in. Rated air delivery 
600 cu. ft. per min. Thrust, 0.31 Ib 1 
Polar Cub, Model A-430 (A. C. Gilbert Co., Erector 
} Square, New Haven, Conn $11.95. Four-blade, 10 
in., oscillating. Single speed. 6.9 lb. 76 watts. Cord 
length, 69 in Rated 850 cu. ft./min. Thrust, 0.38 
Ib 2 
AGrline, Model 05VSR-2546A (Montgomery Ward's Cat 
No. 86 2546\N Four-blade, 
10-in., oscillating. Single speed. 8.5 Ib. 41 watts 
Mord length, 97 in. Rated 780 cu. ft./min. Thrust 
0.33 Ib. 3 
V@rnado, Model B24C1 (O. A. Sutton Corp., Wichita 
Kans.) $39.95 Three-blade, 9-in., 


Power in 


$15.50, plus postage 


non-oscillating 


Preserving 


Iwo speeds. 11.4 lb. 78 watts at high speed. Cord 
length, 70 in. Considered most noisy on high speed, of 
Rated 2400 cu. ft./min. Thrust on high 


on low, 0.36 Ib. 3 


fans tested. 
speed, 0.49 Ib.; 


B. Intermediate 


General Electric, Model FM1I0S63 (4 veneral Electric Co ; 
Bridgeport 2, Conn.) $15.95. Four-blade, 10-in., oscil 
lating only. Single speed. 5 Ib. 35 watts. Cord 
length, 87 in. Rated 550 cu. ft./min Thrust, 0.18 
lb. 3 

Hunter, Cat. No. 36004, Serial S (Hunter Fan & Ventilat 
ing Co., Memphis 2, Tenn.) $15.95. Four-blade, 10 
in., oscillating. Single speed. 5.5 lb. 59 watts. Cord 
length, 97 in. Rated 670 cu. ft./min. Thrust, 0.19 Ib 
Considered least noisy of fans tested 3 

Kenmore, No. 315.8000A_ (Sears-Roebuck’'s Cat. No. 34 

08000) $15.95, plus postage. Four-blade, 10-in 
oscillating. Single speed. 5.7 lb 39 watts. Cord 
length, 95 in. Rated 650 cu. ft./min rhrust, 0.22 
lb. Some shock hazard under humidified conditions as 
indicated by leakage current (1.1 ma 3 

Westinghouse, Model 1OLA2 (Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
653 Page Blvd., Springfield 2, Mass.) $13.95. Four 
blade, 10-in., oscillating. Single speed. 5.3 lb.” 54 
watts. Cord length, 69 in. Rated 600 cu. ft./min 
rhrust, 0.19 Ib 3 


C. Not Recommended 
Polar Cub, Model A-410 (A. C 


Four-blade, 8-in., non-oscillating. Single speed, lacked 
“on-off” switch. 2.6 lb. 24 watts. Cord length, 68 
in. Fan vibrated excessively Rated 420-450 cu. ft 
min. Thrust, 0.09 Ib 1 
Wards, Model 05-KW-2544 (Montgomery Ward's Cat 
No. 86 2544M) $10.95, plus postage Four-blade, 
10-in., oscillating. Single speed. 7.4 lb. 48 watts 
rhrust, 


Gilbert Co $4.95 


Cord length, 65 in. Rated 550 cu. ft./min 
0.12 Ib. Failed proof-voltage test 2 
Emerson Junior, Model 2650-C (Emerson Electric Mfg 
Co., St. Louis 21) $14.95. Four-blade, 10-in., oscillat 
8.2 Ib. ) Rated 


ing. Single speed Cord length, 72 in 
Failed proof-voltage test 3 


570 cu. ft./ min 


Cut Flowers 





M' IST EVERYONE likes cut flowers and wants 
Many 


different suggestions have been made as to how 


to preserve them as long as possible. 


this can be done; one person will tell you to put 
some salt in the water; another will advise dipping 
the fresh-cut stems into hot water. Aspirin and 


quinine have been said to help prolong the freshness 
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of roses, but tests by plant scientists have failed to 
indicate that these chemical substances have any 
noticeable effectiveness 

One suggestion at least does seem plausible 
When flowers are cut, a sharp knife used to cut the 
stem slantwise will be helpful in allowing water to 
flow easily into it; using a scissors or pruning shears 


, 1951 





tends to squeeze the stem together and prevent its 
absorbing water freely, especially if the stem presses 
against the bottom of the container. 

Some of our readers have asked about two wide- 
ly sold preparations which are claimed to make cut 
flowers last longer. One is called Bloomlife (Flower 
Foods, Inc., Maywood, Ill.) which is said to have 
“Been Especially Developed to Give Extra Life, 
Color, and Fragrance to All Hard Stem Blooms 
ROSES, CARNATIONS, ZINNIAS, SNAP- 
DRAGONS CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
LILIES, etc."” Analysis indicated a composition as 
follows: 1.7% hydrated aluminum sulfate; 96.7% 
sugar; 0.1% calcium hypochlorite; and 
The manufacturer advises that 
been added to the original 


dextrose 
1.5°, moisture. 
hormones have now 
formula. 

Carnations and snapdragons alleged to be fresh- 
ly cut were obtained from a florist and a bloom of 
each placed in plain water and in water to which 
Bloomlife had been added. There was a decided 
difference in the rate of fading of the carnations 
Those in plain water were wilted and discolored at 
the end of six days, while those in the water con- 
taining Bloomlife lasted eight days. With snap- 
dragons, there was only a very slight difference 

Similar experiments were made with another 
preparation called Floralife (Floralife, Inc., 1433-39 
S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5). Carnations in plain 
water showed signs of wilting and fading on the 
seventh day and were thrown out on the ninth, 
whereas those in Floralife remained in good con- 
dition until the 13th day. With snapdragons, 
there was but a very slight difference. 

Still another preparation recently developed is a 
plastic material called PLANTCOTE (Newton 
Chemical & Supply Co., Bridgeville, Del.). This was 
at one time recommended for preservation of flowers 
either by spraying or dipping, but at present it is 
not recommended for that use. It is being sold to 
florists for transplanting of flower and vegetable 
stock, and for the treatment of certain types of cut 
greens. 

In general, it is believed preparations for preser- 
vation of cut flowers may have some effect on car- 
nations which, when freshly cut, usually last longer 
than most other flowers anyway. The life of the 
more fragile blooms, such as roses and daffodils, 
was not increased to any great extent. 

There is another method of preserving cut flow- 
ers by the application of a coating of plastic (Geon 
31X , developed by Goodrich Chemical Co., also 
known as Good-rite Latex VL600; this is a water- 
dispersed plastic giving a relatively impermeable 
film, and is available through No-Wilt Plant Prod- 
ucts Co., Brighton, Mich.). This method appears 
to be useful primarily for the purposes of com- 
mercial florists on certain cut flowers and floral 
greens. It has been discussed in two issues of the 


Michigan Agricultural Experiment Station Quarter- 
ly Bulletin, and reprints (articles 30-38, 30-39) are 
available at 5 cents each from the’ Michigan State 
College, Bulletin Office, East Lansing, Mich. 


A Needle-Threading Device 
for Sewing Machines 





HE housewife who finds it difficult to thremd 

the needle in her sewing machine will be pleased 
with the Thread-a-Matic Model 777, a device 
helping with this troublesome task. The pric 
the item, however, is substantial, and some 
not think the convenience it provides worth 
$4.95 asked at housewares and department stafes 
for the Thread-a-Matic. Like the device of the 
same name, Model 700 for hand sewing needles @e- 
ported in CONSUMERS’ RESEARCH BULLETIN Jof 
April 1949), Model 777 is made by the Nelpin 
Mfg. Co., Inc., 45-17 Davis St., Long Island City 1, 
N. Y. The housewives who used the device for 
CR's test found that it worked very well as long 
as the needle and thread were placed firmly in posi- 
tion. The instructions were clear and easy to fol- 
low, and so set up that the needle is threaded from 
left to right. When it is necessary to thread the 
needle from right to left, the relative position of 
the Thread-a-Matic and the thread are simply re- 
versed from the order set forth in the instructions, 
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Four Plastic Shower Curtains 





ONSUMERS sometimes find plastic curtains 
¢ unsatisfactory their short life. 
Some become stiff and lose their ‘drape’ or they 
may lose their color or the color may turn to an 


because of 


unattractive shade. 


better plastic shower curtains; probably as long a 
life as a housewife would want if she were one who 
had an inclination to redecorate from time to time. 


A. Recommended 


Consumers’ Research bought four curtains at re- 
tail in department stores and allowed them to hang 
in a well lighted but unheated and uninsulated at- 
No wetting and dry- 


tic room for about two vears. 
ing tests were made. 
The condition of 


of that time was surprisingly good. 
their color well and two were still fairly soft and 
None failed at the line of support, where 


supple. 
they were hung on a heavy cord. 


From these tests, therefore, it would appear that 
consumers could expect fairly long life from the 


ar 


Blue. 


the four curtains at the end 


Three retained 


Plastron 


Arlington, No. 576, Wataseal (Harte & Co., Inc., 
Ave., New York 16) 
400 


20th Century, No 
Corp., N.Y.C. {mfr.’s street address not found]) $1.98. 


267 Fifth 
$2.98. 
(20th 


Peach 


Century Shower Curtain 


B. Intermediate 


These were somewhat stiff and boardy at end of test 
(Plastron Inc., 419 Fourth Ave., New York 16) 


$2.98. Gold. Chrysanthemum pattern. Color faded 


K »roseal 
York 1) 


(Jos. A. Kaplan & Sons, 350 Fifth Ave., 
Dawn (coral). 


$4.50. 


New 
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Month and Page 


Automobiles 
' anti-freeze, propylene glycol, 
limitations 
“battery improvers’’t 
damage susceptibility 
defective wiring, fire hazard 
depreciation and operating 
costs 
“dry wash"’t ° 
effect of government curtail- 
ment orders 
Rasoline, wintert 
ignition and other locks 
1951, preliminary reportst . 
May, 5-7; June, 5-8 
oil, lubricating, expected mile- 
age May, 4 
_ tire failures, causes Jan., 19 


Bed sofas, convertiblet 
ets, sheet, foot warmer, 
trict 
s and conversion burners, 
oe 
Chlorophyll, new uses 
Clothing 
devices for hangingt 
hose, men'st 
hosiery, women's, *‘snag- 
resistant” finishest 
pajamas, men's, cottont 
shoes, children'st 
slacks, men'st 
zipper, newt 
Coffee, roasting at home 
Consumers’ Digest, a new CR 
service Mar., 
Corrections and emendationst 
Jan., 25; Feb., 22; 
May, 16; June, 19 
June, 28 


June, 16-19 
Jan., 20-21 
May, 17-23 

June, 3 


May, 30 
Apr., 11-12 


Curtains, Fiberglast 


Detergents, household 
synthetict 

Dishwasherst 

Dryers, clothest 


Mar., 20-22 
Apr., 21-22 
Jan., 22-23 


Editorial 
Eyeglasses, care 


Fans, electrict 
Film, paper-protectingt 
Food 


each issue, page 2 
June, 22 


June, 14-15 
June, 15 


; 
Month and Page 
allergy Feb., 4 
cakes, grocery store 
chemical control law needed. 
frozen orange juice and 
frozen strawberriest 
Fountain pens? 
Fryers, deep-fatt 


Jan., 3 
Mar., 3-4 

, 8-10 
June, 8 
Feb., 21-22 


Grass, types for specific locations May, 4 


Health hints for hot weather June, 3 

Heaters, gas, unvented, 
hazardous June, 4, 27 

Insecticides, fly control, safety 
in use 

Iron stand and cord hanger, 
combinationt 

Ironers, electrict 


June, 4 


Feb., 15 
Feb., 5-9 


Jewelry, Better Business Bureau 
pamphlet May, 23 


Knives, carving? Feb., 10-12 
Lead poisoning of water fowl! 
Leather dressingt 
Loud-speakers for home radio 
and phonograph systemst 


Markers, plant, aluminumt 

Mildewproofing, use of para- 
dichlorobenzene 

Mixers, food, electrict 

Moisture problems in the home 

Mothproofing, methods me 

Motion picturest each issue 


Oil burners, conversion t June, 9-13 
Patent medicine, Hadacol, extensive 
advertising?t 
Pen, laundry markingt 
Permanent waves, homet 
Phonograph recordst 
chemical qpesterties for 
cleaning 
Photographic equipment 
camera, single-use, noveltyt Feb., 18 
cameras, miniaturet. Feb., 18; May, 23 
plate and film-packt Feb., 20 
reflex, single-lenst Apr., 22 
roll-film t Feb., 19-20 
developing and developerst.. Feb., 13-15 


each issue 


Jan., 4, 29 
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Month and Page 
exposure computer? 


Apr., 25 

roll-film holder for Graphic 
camerast Feb., 20 
Polisher, floor, electrict Mar., 19 


May, 3 
Apr., 4 


Rabbit repellents for gardenst 
Rackets, civil defense 
Radio-phonograph combinations, 
high -fidelityt 
Radios, table-modelt 
Range, electrict 
Ranges, electric, broiler testst 
gast 
Razor blades, safety? 
Refrigerator, Astral (final report) t 
smallt ° 
Refrigerators, gas, pot« ntial hazard Jan., 
Rugs and carpets, cleaning Feb., 26 
Saws, power, portah'e Apr., 23-24 
Scalp and hair produ *t, mis- 
branded t 
Screens, house, protective 
coatings 
stains on house exterior, 
removal 
Sewing machine conversion 
kits? May, 14-16 
Shoe holder for polishing t ion. 
Sinks, kitchent May, 8-11 
Soaps, toilett Mar., 12-14 


June, 4 
May, 29-30 


June, 4 


Tables, utilityt 

Telescope for the amateurt 

Television receiver, newt 

Television receivers, 1951 trends 

Textile products, flameproofing, 

government bulletin 

Thermometers, clinicalt 
householdt 

Towel barst 

Typewriter ribbon, new kindt 


Viewer for microfilm May, 26 
Vitamin preparation (Nutrilite)t Feb., 16-17 


Washing machines, automatict Apr., 5-7 


X-ray examinations, hazard Mar., 29-30 


timdicates that listings of w brands are 


included 


name 
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HIS section aims to give critical consumers a 

digest of opinion from a wide range of motion 
picture reviews, including the motion picture trade 
press, leading newspapers and magazines—some 19 
different periodicals in all. The motion picture 
ratings which follow thus do not represent the 
judgment of a single person, but are based on an 
analysis of critic’s reviews. 

[he sources of the reviews are: 

Box Office, Chicago Daily Tribune, Cue, Daily News (N.Y The Exhibitor, 
Harrison's Reports, Motion Picture Herald, National Legion of Decency List 
Newsweek, New York Herald Tribune. New York Times, Parents’ Magazine, 
Release of the D.A.R. Preview Commitier, Reviews and Ratings by the Prot 
estant Motion Picture Council, Successful Farming, Time, Times Herald 


Washington, D.« Variety (weekly Weekly Guede to Selected Motion 
Pictures (National Board of Review of Motion Pictures, Inc 

The figures preceding the title of the picture in- 
dicate the number of critics who have been judged 
to rate the film A (recommended), B (intermediate), 
or C (not recommended) on its entertainment 
values. 

Audience suitability is indicated by “A” for 
adults, ‘““Y"’ for young people (14-18), and “‘C”’ for 
children, at the end of each line. 

Descriptive abbreviations are as follows: 
adyp—adventure melodrama 
bsog-—biograplhiy musical 
¢—in color (Technicolor, Cinecolor mystery 


etc < dramatization of a novel 
romance 


Trucolor, Magnacolor, Vitacok 
car —Cartoon 
com—comedy ‘ science fiction 
crst——crime and capture of criminals social- problem drama 
doc-—documentary travelogue 
dy —-drama dealing with the lives o 
fan —antasy people in wartime 
hsst—founded on historical incident western 
A B 
Abbott and Costello Meet 
the Invisible Man 
Ace in the Hole 
Air Cadet 
Al Jennings of Oklahoma 
Along the Great Divide 
Angelo 
Another Shore 
Apache Drums 
Appointment with Crime 
Appointment with Danger 
At War with the Army 
Bedtime for Bonzo 
Belle Le Grand 
Best of the Badmen 
Bird of Paradise 
Blue Blood 
Border Outlaws 
Born Yesterday 
Bowery Battalion 
Branded 
Brave Bulls, The 
Browning Version, The 
Buckaroo Sheriff of Texas 
Bullfighter and the Lady 
Buried Alive 
California Passage 
Call Me Mister 
Call of the Klondike 
Cause for Alarm 
Cavalry Scout 
Chance of a Lifetime 
Cherokee Uprising 
Christina 


kn ee 2 a? 
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Circle of Danger mys 


Company She Keeps, The 
Counterspy Meets 
Scotland Yard my 
Crossroads of Passion 
Cry Danger 
Cuban Fireball 
Dallas 
Dance of Life 
Dear Brat 
Doctor, Beware! 
Double Crossbones mus~< 
Double Deal 
Dream Ballerina 
Emperor's Nightingale, The 
Enforcer, The 
Experiment Alcatraz 
Fabiola 
Face to the Wind 
Fat Man, The 
Father's Little Dividend 
Fighting Coast Guard, 
The 


Fingerprints Don't Lie 

First Legion, The 

Five 

Flame of Stamboul 

Flying Missile, The 

Follow the Sun 

Footlight Varieties 

For Heaven's Sake 

Fort Savage Raiders 

Fort Worth 

Fourteen Hours 

Francis Goes to the Races 
Frenchie 

Fury of the Congo 

Gambling House 

Gasoline Alley 

Gay Lady, The 

Gene Autry and the Mounties 
Go for Broke 

God Needs Men 

Goldbergs, The 

Goodbye My Fancy 

Great Caruso, The 

Great Missouri Raid, The 
Groom Wore Spurs, The 
Grounds for Marriage 
Gunplay 

Gypsy Fury 

Half Angel 

Halls of Montezuma 

He Ran All the Way 

Heart of the Rockies 

Her First Romance 

Here Come the Huggetts 
Hidden River 

Highway 301 

Hills of Ireland 

Hollywood Story, The 

Home Town Story 

House on Telegraph Hill 

Hue and Cry 

Hunt the Man Down 

I Can Get It for You Wholesale 
I Was a Communist for the FBI 
I Was an American Spy 

I'd Climb the Highest Mountain 
Inheritance, The 

Inside Straight 

Inside the Walls of Folsom Prison 


m-< 
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"RATINGS % MOTION PICTURES 


mel A 


dr 


mel A 


war-mel 
crt-mei 
mus-mel 


wes-< 
dot 


com . 


com 


war-dr AYC 

hiog-de A 
mus-com A 
fam A 
mus-weg A 
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crti-mei 
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Insurance Investigator 


iow 


+ 


It’s Hard to be Good 


Jungle Headhunters 


Katy Did It 
Kim... 
King of the Bullwhip 
Kon-Tiki 
Korea Patrol 
Krakatit 
Lady Paname 
Last Illusion, The 
Last Outpost, The 
Law of the Badlands 
Lemon Drop Kid, The 
Lightning Guns 
Lightning Strikes Twice 
Lion Hunters, The 
Little Ballerina 
Long Dark Hall, The 
Lorna Doone 
Lovers of Verona, The 
Lucky Nick Cain 
Lullaby of Broadway 
“mM” 
Ma and Pa Kettle 

Back on the Farm 
Magnet, The 
Magnificent Yankee, The 
Man from Planet X, The 


row whee Gw 


NUNRASS 


-nanun 


Man with My Face, The 
Manon.. 

Mask of the Dragon 
Mating Season, The 
Mill on the Po 

Minnie 

Miquette 

Missing Women 
Missourians, The 

Molly (see Goldbergs, The) 
Mr. Imperium 

Mr. Universe 

Mudlark, The 

Mulatto, The 

My Brother, the Outlaw 
My Forbidden Past 

My True Story. . 
Mystery Submarine 
Naughty Arlette 

Navy Bound 

New Mexico Pree 
Night Riders of Montana 


worm) | | 


2 
5 
8 
3 
5 
3 
4 
1 
2 
4 
5 
2 
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No Place for Jennifer 
North of the Great Divide 
Odette ae 
Of Men and Music 
Oh! Susanna 

Oliver Twist 

On the Riviera 

One Minute to Twelve 
One Too Many 

Only the Valiant 
Operation Disaster 
Operation Pacific 
Operation X 

Orpheus 

Pagan Love Song 
Painted Hills, The 
Payment on Demand 
Perfect Woman, The 
Prairie Roundup 
Prehistoric Women 
Pride of Maryland 
Prince of Peace, The 
Prowler, The 

Quebec 

Queen for a Day 
Queen of Spades, The 
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Joseph Schmidt Story, The 


No Orchids for Miss Blandish 


cri-mel « 


Isle of Sinners (see God Needs Men) 


. COM 3 
mus-dr / 
trav-c / 
com : 
adv-c / 
wes / 
doc / 
war-mel . 


war-dr . 
mel-c . 

wes AYC 
mus-mel A 
mus-wes AYC 
mys-mel A 
adv A) 

dr AYC 
crt-mel A 
nov A 

dr A 
mel A 
mus-com-c A 
cri-mel A 


com AYC 
dr AY¢ 
biog AY( 
sca AY( 


Man Who Cheated Himself, The mel . 


cri-mel 2 
dr . 
mys-mel . 
com . 

dr . 

dr z 

com : 
cri-mel . 


wes 4 


mus-dr-c A 
com AYC 
hist-dr AYC 
..dr A 

wes A 

dr A 

cri-mel A 
war-mel AYC 
com A 
war-dr AYC 
wes-c A 

wes AYC 
cri-mel A 
dr A 
wes-c AYC 
war-mel A 
mus-doc AYC 


war-dr AY( 
war-dr . 
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Raton Pass 
Rawhide. 
Red Angel, The 
Redhea 
Revenue Agent 

Rhythm Inn 

Ridin’ the Outlaw Trail 
Rivals, The 

Rogue River 

Rough Riders of Durango 
Royal Wedding 

Rustlers on Horseback 
Saddle Legion 

Santa Fe 

Scarf, The 

Sealed Cargo 

Second Face, The 

Second Woman, The 
Secret Brigade 

Secret of Mayerling, The 
Seven Days to Noon 
Seven Journeys 

Short Grass 

Sierra Passage 

Silver City Bonanza 
Smuggler'’s Gold 
Smuggler’s Island 
Soldiers Three 

Song of My Heart 

Sound of Fury, The 
Spoilers of the Plains 
Stage to Tucson 

Steel Helmet, The 

Stolen Affections 

Storm Warning 

Sugar Foot 

Sword of Monte Cristo, The 
Take Care of My Little Girl 
Tales of Hoffman 
Taming of Dorothy, The 
Target Unknown 
Tarzan's Peril 

Teresa 

Texans Never Cry 

They Were Not Divided 


Thing from Another World, The set 


Thirteenth Letter, The 

Three Desperate Men.... 

Three Guys Named Mike 

Thunder in God's Country 

Tokyo File 212 

Tomahawk 

Tony Draws a Horse 

Trail of Robin Hood 

Treasure, The 

Treasured Earth 

Try and Get Me (see Sound 
of Fury, The) 

Two Lost Worlds 

Under Mexicali Stars 

Under Sunny Skies 

Under the Gun 

Up Front 

U.S.S. Teakettle 

Valentino 

Vendetta 

Vengeance Valley 

Victors and the Vanquished, 

Vienna Blood 

Watch the Birdie 

Ways of Love 

Wells Fargo Gunmaster 

When I Grow Up 

When the Redskins Rode 

Where Danger Lives 

Whirlwind 

Wonderful Times 

Yank in Korea, A 


You Can't Fool an Irishman 


and the Cowboy, The 


mus-wes AYC 
..doc AYC 


mel-c A 


wes AYC 


mus-com-c A 


..wes AYC 
wes AYC 
wes-c AYC 


cri-mel A 


war-mel AYC 


Ss SS 


mus-wes AYC 
cri-mel AYC 


mel-c A 
war-com A 
mus-dr A 
cri-dr A 


mus-wes AY 
wes-c AYC 


war-mel A 
..a7° A 
cri-mel A 
wes-c A 


mel-c AYC 


dr-c A 
mus-dr-c A 
com A 


war-mel AYC 
mel AYC 


dr A 


mus-wes-c AYC 


war-dr A 
A 
mys A 
wes A 
A 
c 


com 


mus-wes AYC 


war-mel A 
wes-c A 
com A 


mus-wes-c AYC 


com A 
dr A 


adv AYC 
wes AYC 


propaganda-mus-com A 


cri-mel A 
war-com AYC 
war-com 
dr-c 
mus-mel / 
wes-c Z 

The. .war-dr . 
mus-com - 
com AY( 

dr A 

wes AYC 

dr AYC 

wes-c AYC 
mys-mel A 
mus-wes-c AY( 
doc A 

war-dr AYC 
com AYC 


You're in the Navy Now (see U.S.S. 


Teakettle) 
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families, according to a government survey Before the days of the pressure 
canner, there was considerably more spoilage in home-—canned food than there is 
at present, but it is important to remember, cautions an extension nutritionist 
at Iowa State College, that putting food into sterile jars and processing 
as recommended does not always destroy bacteria that are present in some cases. 
If highly-stubborn bacteria are present, the right environment, such as a warm 
kitchen cupboard or damp, warm temperature in the basement, may start them 
growing again Types of spoilage include: flat sour, caused by heat—loving, 
spore-forming bacteria, that gives food a disagreeable, sour flavor and odor; 
fermentation, that gives food a cheesy, alcoholic odor and sour taste, and is 
usually caused by insufficient heat; mold, due to insufficient heat; "swells," 
caused by heat-loving bacteria that form spores; and putrefaction, due to im- 
proper processing When home-canned food spoils, it is wise to dispose of it 
so that even animals cannot eat it The chief danger in home canning is botu- 
lism, which is extremely poisonous and difficult to recognize 
* > > 

HOW CAREFULLY DO CONSUMERS READ ADVERTISING? "Sheffield, England is where 
Gimbels 5-pc. silver plated tea service was made" was the opening line of a 
large department store advertisement in a New York paper No, this doesn’t 
claim that the set is Sheffield silver. but the uninformed will certainly get 
the impression that it is somehow related As one of CR’s consultants pointed 
out, real Sheffield silver is not electroplated, but the silver layer is me- 
chanically bonded to the base The resulting silver deposit is harder and 
thicker than the silver deposited by electroplating It is furthermore his 
opinion that American silver platers such as Oneida Ltd. and International 
Silver Co. do a much better plating job than the British 

* >. > 

THERE ARE A NUMBER OF MUSCULAR ACHES AND PAINS, neuralgias, lumbagos 
sciaticas, and gastrointestinal disturbances that may actually be manifesta- 
tions of gout in its broadest sense, suggests Dr. Fritz W. Bramigk of Detroit, 
in his state medical society journal Gout is defined as a disturbance of 
purine metabolism Dr. Bramigk reports that allergy appears to be a factor 
contributing to the difficulties of his gouty patients When patients with ag 





Let Consumers’ Research Help! 


Making a dollar go as far as possible is quite a problem these 
days. You will find that Consumers’ Research Bulletin is an 
effective dollar stretcher for it helps to put your purchasing 


\\\ 
VAAN 


on a scientific basis, particularly with respect to items involving 


\\\ 


a considerable expenditure such as an automatic washing 
machine, a television set, or an automobile. 


Coming in September is the big, 200-page Annual Cumulative 
Bulletin, often referred to as “the consumer's handbook of 
buying.” It summarizes in one handy volume, conveniently 
indexed for ready reference, a wide range of CR’s previous find- 
ings in many fields and presents as well much new information 
that has not hitherto appeared in any CR Bulletin. 


For subscription rates and ready-to-use order blank, please turn page 
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allergy to wheat, for example, were put.on a low purine diet and in addition 
maintained a wheat-free diet for several months, they secured prompt relief 


from their gouty symptoms. 

AIR-WICK, a household deodorant based on the use of chlorophyll and for- 
maldehyde, has recently been given an assist by the U. S. Patent Office Board 
of Appeals. In spite of the fact that the National Bureau of Standards and the 
National Institute of Health reported in 1944 that chlorophyll was an inert in- 
gredient in the formula, the Board, according to Chemical Industries Week, re- 
newed the patent on the grounds that the high standards required in testing the 
efficacy of medicines for internal application were not necessary in a patent 
case and that the product had some pleasing effect on the senses with no estab- 
lished harmful effects 

"THE PLAIN THINGS SEEM TO BE BEST in the long run, don’t they?" writes a 
subscriber Describing his difficulties in buying a gas range without the 
various accessories and gadgets, he comments: "Most gas stoves now have a 
split top with burners on each side This means two pilot lights which burn 
all the time If you add automatic oven and separate broiler, that’s four 
pilot lights burning. My stove will not have the automatic oven, hence the 


failure of the pilot light -—- one source of worry —— will be eliminated." 


* * * 


NEWLY TESTED: 

The 30-Minute Hair Dryer (Sky Products Co., Seattle 9), $12.95 Portable 
dryer with brackets and plate for mounting on wall 250 watts. 110-120 volts 
60 cycles Had large plastic hood for directing warm air around the hair 
Hood was removable to permit use of dryer for other functions suggested in the 
accompanying circular, such as de-steaming windows The device, claimed to be 
tested and approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., satisfactorily passed 
CR’s test for current leakage (shock hazard). Fastening it to the wall as 

irected was comparatively easy, but the bracket was not particularly attrac- 

ive, and if it were taken down after each use, there would be two screw holes 
eft in the woodwork where it had been mounted Those who used the device to 

ry their hair found that it took considerably longer than 30 minutes and that 

e hood did not permit the moisture from damp hair to escape More satisfac- 
Gory was the removal of the hood and applying the draft of warm air from the 
Beater close to the head, first on one section of the hair, then on another 
Hor the woman who shampoos her hair at home, the dryer might help to speed up 
the drying to some extent, but its action was considered too slow to be very 
weful. It is rated as a low B. Intermediate in CR’s opinion, and the pric 
GOnsidered high for the service rendered 


—_>______-________ 


b J . ss 
Consumers’ Research, Inc. Cpe aia 
WwW hi t N J ease check your preference: 

ashington, N. J. I enclose $5.00 (Canada & foreign, $5.50) for 


. one year’s subscription to Consumers’ Re- 

Please enter my order as checked. It is under- search Bulletin monthly (12 issues) AND the new 
stOod that my handling of any CR material which 1951-52 Annual Cumulative Bulletin when it is 
is marked ‘‘The analyses of commodities, products, **@4Y in September 1951. 
or merchandise appearing in this issue of the Con- New Renewal 
sumers’ Research Bulletin are for the sole informa- 
tion of Consumers’ Research subscribers”’ will be 

a Posty 3 . eg I enclose $3 (Canada & foreign, $3.50) for one 
im accordance with that direction. year’s subscription to Consumers’ Research 

Bulletin monthly (12 issues). 


BEGIN SUBSCRIPTION WIT New Renewal 


I enclose $2.00 (Canada & foreign, $2.25) for 

a copy of the forthcoming 1951-52 Annual 
Cumulative Bulletin. Since | am a subscriber to 
Consumers’ Research Bulletin (12 issues), I am 
entitled to the special rate. 


CITY & ZONE STAT . 
I enclose $3.25 (Canada & foreign, $3.50) for 
a subscription to the 1951-52 Annual Cumu- 


BUSINESS OR PROFESSION lative Bulletin alone when it is ready in September 
' 1951. 
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Please Note: In the ratings AA indicate 


Beethoven: Symphony No. 3 (“Eroica”). Austrian S 
phony Orchestra under Fritz Busch. Remington LP 199-21 
22.19. Dramatic, inspired work that belongs in every library 
of serious music. Creditable performance even though it does 
not equal the famous Toscanini interpretation on Victor LP 
1042. Despite some 
standing comparison with competitive issues that cost 
twice as much. Certainly it ranks as the best of 7 new Ret 
ington LP's I have heard Haydn's Clock 
Symphony played by the same group. Remington's output 
continues to show wide variation in performance and fidelity 
but signs point toward improvement Interpretation A 
Fidelity of Recording A 


surface hiss, recording is accept 


Close second 


Berlioz: 
Orchestra 


Symphonie Fantastique San Francisco Symphony 

under Monteux. RCA Victor LP 1131 

Daring program music revealing Berlioz’s 

canny power for effect Monteux is an old hand at 

music, newly performed and recorded He 

tonal colors with such excitement that his reading border 

the sensational. Excellent recording Interpretation AA 
Fidelity of Recording AA 


imaginative 


brings out the 


Jobin, Michel, Dens 
6 sides, Columbia LP Set 109 
Parisiar 
desp te a few weaknesses the pertormance 


Bizet: 
Cluytens 
finest work sung in the most 


Angelici, etc., under 
$16.35 Bizet's 


manner | have heard 


Carmen 


which is to say 
far above average The Toreador needs more 
U.S.A. standards, and the 
But Don Jose and Carmen are superb ard the directi 


oomph" by 
Micaela strains for a few notes 
crisp. The recitative is spoken. Recordigg is obviously r 


cent and good though not the very highest range, and there 


appears to be distortion in the loudest passages But the 
over-all impression is distinctly favorable. Interpretation A 


Fidelity of Recording A 


Handel: he Faithful Shepard Suite & Haydn: Symphor 
No. 93 Royal Philharmonic Orchestra under Beechan 
Columbia LP 54374. $5.45. If in their field the competer 
and imagination of the recording engineers had matched 
of the composers and the performers, this would have beer 
f represents good value with just the 
Interpretation AA 
Fidelity of Recording A 


glorious LP. As $ 


highest frequencies missing 


Haydn: 


in B Flat 


Horn Concert 2 & Handel: Concerto Gr 
Majer and Double Concerto in C Major \lfred 
Brain (hora) Neikrug and Reher (cell 
with the Janssen Symphony Orchestra under Janssen. Cay 
tol LP 8137. $4.85. Solid music solidly played. The soloist 
has mastered the notes of a very difficult part but the touct 
of greatness is absent. The Handel is better. Hollywoodist 
sharp highs 
Interpretation A 
Fidelity of Recording A 


Gassman (oboe 


recording little hass. little resonance 


Haydn: Orfeo ed Euridice Handt, Hellwig, Poel 
Orchestra and Chorus of the Vienna State Opera under 
Swarowsky 6 sides, Haydn Society LP 2029 $17.85 
Haydn's operas are practically unknown to Americans and 
this, his last, has never been performed anywhere. Fortu 
nately only Euridice (Judith Hellwig) fails to sing this tragedy 
with the ease and dramatic power expected. The other per 
formers and the direction are above par. Recording is quite 
satisfactory though some of the sharpness is best reduced by 
turning down the high-frequency control An elaborate &§ 
page book of analytical notes and the libretto is included 
Interpretation A 
Fidelity of Recording A 


highly recommended 1, recommen 
\lthough nearly all new releases of serious music are heard, space narrows comment 


ECORD 


tnicrmedtale «, nol recommended 


generally tems which merit high ratings 


Monteverdi: Orf: Meil Troetschel Vocal Ensembl 
and Chamber Orchestra of Berlin Radio under Koct 6 
sides, Vox LP Set 6440. $17.85. One of the earliest operas 
dating from 1607 The principals pour out their voices in 


lovely, soothing sound and they get firm support from the 
onductor has a fine con 
Somewhat shrill re 


cording that sounds best t the highs atter 


chorus and the ore tra T he 
ception of the mood which ts weighty 
uated De spite 
this recording def m he set absorbing 

Interpretation AA 


Fidelity of Recording A 


Paganini: Capru \ 
wccompanied violit 

12 of the famou 
disk of 1 first 
records in months 
disk. Excellent 


Ruggiero Ricci (un 
$5 95 The second 
ast February | called Ricci's 
12 caprices “one of the most thrilling violin 
He plays 


recording 


13 through 24 
London LI’ 252 


24 caprices 


with equal virtuosity on this 
Interpretation AA 
Fidelity of Recording AA 


Strauss: r R 
Kempe 


enkavalier Baumer, Lemnitz, Béhme, 
8 sides, Urania Records LP 201. $25.2 
Strauss’ most charming 


sented by the 


ete under 
melodious, and popular opera 
Dresden State Opera performers in Gert 
traditional cuts The pm 
ome ot the small par 
example And | 
benefit by more 
good ace 
is OC sinks T) 
Interpretation & 
Fidelity of Recording A 


View 


Verdi: /lighlight ’ ’ 7 Thel spun x 
t ' \ © LP1128, $5.72 © prince 
venerally excell crlormang 

ling and Tajo leas mopre ve 

Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording AA 


OTHER LP’S HIGHLY RECOMMENDED 
for interpretation and for fidelity 

ALLEGRO Couperin: 7) ( , 
lan, Maye Bodky (flute ello, harpsichord 

BARTOK RECORDS Bartok-Serly: Mikr 
& Bartok: JZwo Portraits for Orchestra New 
Orchestra under Serly 1 Autori « 403 

COLUMBIA Bartok: Senata N rl 
Stern and Zakin on 437 
Hindemith: Symphony 
Orchestra under 
Dvorak: Quintet N ; 
Katims (viola) on 2173 

CONCERT HALL SOCIETY Bach: F iftee 
Invention Kirkpatrick (clavichord) on 1088 
Sacred Music Around th 
Singers on 1100 

LONDON \ Vienna State 
Welitcl soprano) on 09 
An Operatx and Lieder Re« 
on 345 

MERCURY Ernest White Plays Bach (organ) on 15032 

RCA VICTOR Songs My Mother Taught Me. Rise Stevens 
(mezzo) on 59 

WESTMINSTER Haydn: Symphony N 97 and 102 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra under Scherchen on 5062 
Rimsky-Korsakoff: Piano Concerto and Scriabin: Pian 
Concert Badura-Skoda with the Vienna Symphony Or 
chestra under Swoboda on 5068 


f 


lansser 


Budape 


CAurca } a” Trapp 


Opera Concert Ljuba 


tal by Anton Dermot tenor) 
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